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FOREWORD 





IN THE FIRST PUBLICATION of the Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Center, The British Common- 
wealth: An Experiment in Co-operation among Nations, 
Professor Frank H. Underhill devoted a chapter to the 
states—including three Asian nations, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon—which emerged from the Second World War 
as members of what he termed the “Second Common- 
wealth.” Elsewhere, and in the title of this book, it has 
been called the “New Commonwealth.” 

It is appropriate that the present volume by Sir Ivor 
Jennings, the seventh in the Commonwealth-Studies 
series, should analyze the role of the Asian members of 
Commonwealth, whose number has, by the independence 
of the Federation of Malaya, now increased to four. It 
is, after all, the fact of Asian membership which requires 
a distinction between “Old” (or “First”) and “New” or 
(“Second”) Commonwealth. It is not so much that the 
Asian members constitute a demographic preponderance 
of the total population of the Commonwealth; the crucial 
factor is that the Commonwealth must necessarily depend 
less on a common language and heritage and more on a 
common devotion to political ideals for its future unity. 





INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


THIs LITTLE BOOK consists of the revised text of 
three lectures delivered at the Commonwealth 
Studies Center of Duke University, North Caro- 
lina, in April 1957. Its form was determined by 
the fact that the first lecture was intended mainly 
for historians, the second for economists, and the 
third for political scientists, though there is a com- 
mon thread and much of the audience was com- 
mon. In a sense it is a sequel to The Common- 
wealth in Asia (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951), 
which was based on lectures delivered at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1949, and a companion to The 
Approach to Self-Government (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), which was based on talks 
delivered in the Third Programme of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in 1955. 

One always feels a little apologetic about pub- 
lishing material produced under such limitations 
of time and space. There is, however, considerable 
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public interest in the recently emerged and the 
emergent nations of the Commonwealth, and it is 
desirable that such interest be fostered. They are 
necessarily self-conscious and anxious to be under- 
stood. As much nonsense is talked about “colonial- 
ism,” too, as about most political subjects. In 
time, the academic literature will show that, once 
more, the British people are making revolutionary 
changes by Acts of Parliament which say much less 
than they imply, or can imply, and about which, 
unless those involved in events occasionally spend 
a little time in explaining what is happening there 
is no material available save newspaper reports 
and the texts of constitutional instruments. 

There is, too, a further advantage of this type 
of lecture, delivered to an academic audience. We 
have all acquired scraps of information, labeled 
“history,” “economics,” “political science,” “con- 
stitutional law” and so forth, because there must be 
some specialization in teaching and research. We 
tend to assume, however, that these are real cate- 
gories, into which knowledge and experience must 
be pressed. Nevertheless, when decisions have to 
be taken the categories break down; the politicians 
and their advisers have to take action based upon 
the fundamental principle of the unity of knowl- 
edge. It is therefore useful to teach graduate stu- 
dents that their categories are artificial, and that in 
practical politics they do not exist. In the lectures 
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here reproduced I have deliberately drawn upon 
my own experience and made it plain that I was 
doing so, in the hope that students would see how 
political problems present themselves in practical 
government. 

W. Ivor JENNINGS 
Trinity Fall, 
Cambridge, 
6th October 1957. 
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Political Considerations 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH of Nations includes 
at present ten independent countries: the United 
Kingdom, the four countries called “Dominions” 
in the Statute of Westminster (Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa), the three coun- 
tries which obtained independence in 1947 and 
remained within the Commonwealth, and the first 
of the genuinely African countries, Ghana. The 
tenth is the Federation of Malaya, which became 
independent on August 31, 1957. There is some 
competition for the last place in the cricket team. 
It will probably be filled by Nigeria, though there 
is competition from the West Indies and Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. I suppose that by 1965 we shall 
have to give up cricket and play Rugby football, 
where in the English code a team needs fifteen 
men. 

The Duke University Program uses the term 
“Old Commonwealth.” I am not sure that I like 
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that term. It means, I imagine, the members of 
the Commonwealth which first obtained inde- 
pendence. In fact, however, the present character 
of the Commonwealth has been determined by the 
newer members—India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
Moreover, this historical division happens also to 
be a distinction of race or color. You will re- 
member that, when India decided to ask for con- 
tinued membership of the Commonwealth in 1949 
it was expressly on the terms that the Indians 
would not be “second-class citizens,” and accord- 
ingly no distinctions are drawn except those implicit 
in allegiance to the Queen, and even those are 
unimportant, for citizens of all Commonwealth 
countries are Commonwealth citizens and, in the 
United Kingdom, British subjects. The real dis- 
tinction is between Commonwealth citizens and 
aliens, and even India and Pakistan draw that dis- 
tinction. 

These three lectures are concerned with the four 
Asian countries, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the 
Federation of Malaya. I must, however, mention 
in passing certain other countries. First, there is 
Burma, whose leaders decided for independence 
outside the Commonwealth. That was a hurried 
and perhaps not a very happy decision. It was, 
however, a consequence of the Japanese occupation 
that an immediate decision had to be taken in 
1946, and that the decision had to be carried 
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through in spite of the assassination of most of the 
Cabinet. It would perhaps have been better if it 
could have been postponed until 1949, when the 
nature of the postwar Commonwealth had been 
determined by the experience of India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon. In 1946 it was still assumed in Asia 
that independence outside the Commonwealth was 
something wider than independence inside the 
Commonwealth; and, indeed, “independence” was 
not used of any country inside the Commonwealth 
until the Indian Independence Act of 1947 set up 
two “independent Dominions.” The United King- 
dom has maintained close and friendly relations 
with the Government of Burma, but possibly more 
help could have been given towards getting the 
administration on its feet and suppressing the com- 
munist guerillas if Burma had remained within the 
Commonwealth. It is worth noting that Burmese 
independence, unlike the independence of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, was established by young 
men whose education had been wholly inside 
Burma. They were young, inexperienced, and, it 
must be confessed, pretty ignorant. 

Next, there is Singapore, which is not included 
in the Federation of Malaya because its Chinese 
population of at least a million would give the 
Chinese a majority in the Federation. Its leaders 
are anxious for incorporation in the Federation, 
but the Malays are being very coy about this pro- 
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posal of marriage. It seems to be the view of the 
Government of the United Kingdom that the 
island cannot become an independent country, 
though it has a larger population than six states 
which are members of the United Nations and a 
larger revenue than sixteen of them. It is, how- 
ever, in a dangerous position strategically and 
must rely on defense by British forces, while its 
economy is dependent upon an entrepot trade, most 
of it from the Federation. It has now been decided 
that it shall have full internal self-government, 
the United Kingdom retaining responsibility for 
defense and external relations. This is the rela- 
tion between the United Kingdom and an entirely 
different kind of country, the Maldive Islands, a 
small protectorate in the Indian Ocean which has 
complete internal self-government, but has a treaty 
with the United Kingdom as to defense and ex- 
ternal relations. The difference between the two 
is that the Maldive Islands are off the beaten 
track and no ships other than Maldivian ships ever 
call there, whereas Singapore is the Clapham 
Junction of Asia. 

Finally, there are Borneo, Sarawak, the pro- 
tected State of Brunei, and Hong Kong. Hong 
Kong is a flourishing colony of two million people, 
half of them refugees, on the edge of the volcano 
of Communist China. It is enormously over- 
crowded and very prosperous, but in too dangerous 
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a position to think of self-government. The others 
are backward territories, now progressing rapidly, 
but some considerable distance from self-govern- 
ment. You will see, however, that by the end of 
1957 Britain will have liquidated nearly all its 
responsibilities in Asia, except those which arise 
towards independent members of the Common- 
wealth. Since August 31, 1957, only 414 million 
out of 500 million people remain under British 
rule, and one-third of them have internal self- 
government. The attention of constitution-makers 
is moving across to Africa, where a_begin- 
ning has been made with Ghana, and Nigeria is 
next on the agenda. 

I do not propose to discuss the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth from an academic angle. 
I have had to try to help solve some of the 
problems of Pakistan, Ceylon, the Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, and the Maldive Islands, and 
I was compelled to study the experience of India 
from the practical angle, with a view to doing 
better, if that was possible, in Ceylon and Pakistan. 
Of the political problems of the rest of the Com- 
monwealth territories in Asia I have had no practi- 
cal experience, though I helped to write a report on 
the University of Hong Kong. It seems to me that 
I could most usefully encourage you to look at 
the problems of Asia from the point of view of one 
who has lived and worked there—not as an official 
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or adviser of Her Majesty’s Government, but as 
one who has advised the local politicians about the 
solution of their own problems, sometimes in op- 
position to Her Majesty’s Government. Though 
as an academic man I approve most highly of the 
tradition of the American universities—that one 
must first get a bibliography and then read the 
subject systematically—it is not the method 
adopted at the higher political levels. There is no 
time to do that when one is faced with a practical 
problem, especially when, as is sometimes the case, 
it is thrown at one across the Cabinet table. If 
one reads a book, it is probably to find some justifi- 
cation for what has already been done, perhaps to 
defend a decision in the legislature or the courts of 
law. What is wanted at the highest political level 
is imagination, and if you are not careful either 
routine or excessive study will destroy it. It is 
permissible to exclaim about the little wisdom with 
which the world is governed, but it is also permis- 
sible to exclaim about the little wisdom that is to 
be found in the books on political problems; and, 
since I have both advised how to govern and 
written books on political problems, I am perhaps 
impartial. 

To enable you, in the course of three lectures, 
to see such a complex of problems as those I have 
to mention is of course impossible. You can have 
no real conception of the diversity of India without 
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going there, and even the tourist misses most of 
the significance, especially if he meets all the best 
people. Nor can you obtain any understanding of 
the fierce emotions which are called “nationalism” 
and “communalism” until you have seen their visi- 
ble expression both in words and in deeds. Those 
who have been bred under settled and ancient po- 
litical systems cannot realize the short distance 
that lies between settled government and chaos. 
I have felt that twice, once in Pakistan when we 
were running very near a breakdown of constitu- 
tional government (see my book on Constitutional 
Problems in Pakistan) and once, more recently, 
when the troops had been called out to deal with 
communist rioting in Singapore and we civilians 
were taken under armed guard. I would, how- 
ever, like to emphasize a favorite thesis of mine, 
that when you come to the root of a political prob- 
lem you find that it rests in, and is succored by, 
emotion. My generation was brought up to look 
for an economic motive, and perhaps the influence 
of Charles A. Beard has established the same tradi- 
tion in the United States. An economic motive 
need not be a conscious motive, but it must be pos- 
sible to justify it rationally. A great deal of what 
is done in the name of nationalism or communalism 
is not capable of such justification. It is pure emo- 
tion, and if it is justified at all it is justified by 
false history. Most of the nationalist statements 
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about British rule, for instance, are not supported 
by evidence at all. I do not wish to defend British 
rule. It is possible to make other criticisms of it 
which can be proved from the documents. It is 
possible, too, to find a strong emotional content 
in most of the defenses of British rule. I am 
merely saying that the contest between some sec- 
tions of British opinion and some sections of na- 
tionalist opinion is a conflict of emotions. There 
are in fact, very few actions at a high political level 
which can be explained rationally. We are in the 
sphere in which emotions are strong and persuasive. 

Fortunately, all but the wild young men are 
ready to compromise. The wild young men have 
discovered truth, which as your Declaration of In- 
dependence says, is self-evident (except to those 
who believe other truths) and so there is nothing 
to argue about. Older people are more tolerant, 
unless they are wild young men at heart, and they 
are generally willing to compromise between op- 
posite truths. A politician is necessarily good at 
compromise, for if he thought out his political 
beliefs and expressed them he would never get 
elected. In particular, you must remember that 
in Asia nationalism is founded upon self-evident 
truths. The fact that Goa should be governed by 
Indians and not by Portuguese is so obvious that it 
does not need proof. Goa is part of India and the 
Indians have the self-evident right to govern them- 
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selves. There is accordingly nothing whatever to 
argue about: and if the Portuguese want to argue 
that is because of a self-evident falsehood called 
“colonialism.” 

The problem of India before 1947 was partic- 
ularly difficult because there was conflict at two 
levels. First, there was a conflict between Hindu- 
ism and Islam. You must not think of this as a 
conflict of religions only. There was a conflict of 
religions because Islam does not take kindly to 
infidels, especially if they are neither Christians 
nor Jews, and its teachers not only emphasize the 
brotherhood of Islam, but necessarily draw dis- 
tinctions between Muslims and others. There 
were, however, also differences in the way of 
life. Millions of Muslims lived in harmony with 
their Hindu neighbors, but there were obvious 
differences in daily life, such as those relating to 
food, prayers, fasts, and feasts, which created 
distinct cultural groups. Those differences be- 
came important when there was a possibility of 
the termination of British rule. It was one 
thing for both Hindus and Muslims to be gov- 
erned by the United Kingdom, but it was quite 
a different matter for the Muslims to be governed 
by the Hindu majority. The Indian National 
Congress never saw the problem, and I am not 
sure that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru sees it even now, 
for he continues to assert that Pakistan is a “the- 
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ocracy.” In the view of the Congress, Indians 
were Indians, whether they were Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, or Christians; and that is an admirable 
sentiment if Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, and Chris- 
tians agree. What the Muslim League was de- 
manding, however, was not a Muslim State, but 
sufficient safeguards against the possibility of the 
Hindu majority forcing their own way of life 
upon the Muslims and treating them as members 
of an inferior caste. Through not conceding enough 
before 1946, the Congress had to concede Pakistan 
in 1947. 

Secondly, there was what is usually regarded as 
a conflict between Britain and India. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to emphasize, particularly in the 
United States, that in the British system a conflict 
of opinion is a conflict of parties. The policy of 
the United States is the policy of the President for 
the time being, tempered by the necessity for 
getting legislation through the Congress and senior 
appointments through the Senate, and of enabling 
Republicans or Democrats, as the case may be, to 
win their elections. In Britain, however, the policy 
is the policy of the Government for the time being, 
which is also the policy of the party in power. All 
our newspapers lay too much emphasis on the cult 
of the individual, which is not a mere Stalinist 
deviation but a deviation of the popular press. 
This was true even in India, where the leaders had 
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more influence on events than in Britain. It must, 
however, be remembered that the so-called con- 
flict between Britain and India was really a conflict 
between the Conservative party and the Indian 
National Congress. Because of the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi the Congress had the Hindu 
masses behind them. The Conservative party had 
a large majority in the House of Commons and, 
in 1931, in the electorate. It was not, however, a 
majority for any particular Indian policy, as the 
date of the election indicates. It was a majority 
for Conservative government during the Great 
Depression, and the majority held, though it was 
decreased, at the general election of 1935. There 
was no conflict between Britain as such and India 
as such. 

It must be admitted that the conflict be- 
tween Hinduism and Islam went deeper than 
a mere conflict between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. Islam as a political force has 
been so divided by the events of centuries that we 
sometimes overlook the fact that the sentiment of 
the brotherhood of all Muslims does prevail at 
the emotional level. Islam is as uncompromising 
on fundamentals as the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hinduism, on the other hand, is many-sided and 
diverse, so that it is necessarily tolerant. I do not 
mean that the Hindu is less religious than the 
Muslim. Obviously Gandhi placed more emphasis 
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on his religion than M. A. Jinnah did. What is 
meant is that the Hindu by the nature of his faith 
finds it easier to run a secular, multiracial system of 
government. I have already said that the Hindus 
and the Muslims had lived side by side in peace 
for all the centuries of British rule. It is possible 
to explain the fact as a product of British rule, as 
British administrators tended to do. It may also 
be explained as a characteristic of the Indian people, 
as the Congress tended to do. It was probably 
both. The existence of the other conflict, between 
Britain and India, made the Congress emotionally 
incapable of believing that Pax Britannica had any 
relevance. On the contrary, since communal con- 
flict arose with the Congress demand for swarajaya 
it was inevitable that Congress should “blame the 
British” for stimulating opposition among the 
Muslims in order to keep themselves in power. 
There can be little doubt on the documentary evi- 
dence that this was not so. The Muslim League 
was created and became the mouthpiece of the 
Muslims—though the Congress denied that also— 
because the Muslims distrusted the Hindus. Agree- 
ment could have been reached in 1940 or 1942 if 
the Congress had been willing to concede more to 
the League. The League was not at that time 
intransigent, and Britain was willing to transfer 
power on any agreed scheme subject to one quite 
reasonable and temporary condition about the con- 
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duct of the war. During that period, I think, the 
affairs of the Congress were not handled very 
expertly—at least we thought so in Ceylon, where 
a different policy was deliberately adopted; and 
later experience suggests that we were right. 

I am not suggesting that the other conflict, be- 
tween the prevailing British and Indian opinion, 
was not a real one. I must again emphasize that 
the prevailing British opinion was that of the Con- 
servative party. British opinion on most contro- 
versial subjects has been evenly divided for a very 
long time. Owing to the decline of the Liberal 
party and the rise of the Labour party, however, 
the Conservative party dominated the twenties. 
Then the Great Depression of 1929 obstructed the 
normal development of the Labour party until 
1945. Consequently, the Conservative party 
virtually ruled Britain from 1922 to 1939. The 
exuberant nationalism which arose out of the Vic- 
torian era and was described as “imperialism” was 
still a strong emotion in that party, as it still is on 
the right wing. It was useful during the war, for 
it enabled Sir Winston Churchill, who belongs to 
that wing, to rally the British people when the rest 
of Europe was lost in 1940, but it was a nuisance 
even to the Conservative party between 1932 and 
1935. The National Government was so strong 
electorally that the right wing could attack it over 
India without running the risk of a Labour Gov- 
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ernment. I cannot assert positively that the Indian 
problem could have been solved in the thirties if 
the United States had not started the Great De- 
pression in 1929 and upset the normal trend of 
British politics; but the Act of 1935 would cer- 
tainly have been more favorable to India. If we 
could have got a more favorable solution in 1935 
there might never have been a Pakistan. 

In Ceylon nobody of importance alleged that 
Britain was dividing in order to rule, though most 
Indian clichés appeared in public speeches. We 
thought that the communal problem, as between 
Sinhalese and Tamils or, what is almost the same 
thing, between Buddhists and Hindus, had been 
exaggerated. It is not certain, even now, that we 
were right. Certainly the problem was less acute 
than in India, but there has recently been evidence 
of a recrudescence of communalism. Ceylon had 
a much larger proportion of people educated in 
English, and the advantage of using that language 
was not only that it was the language of toleration 
but also that Sinhalese, Tamils, and Muslims were 
educated in the same schools and spoke the same 
language metaphorically as well as literally. Since 
the English-educated then wielded political power, 
we were right in saying that communalism was not 
important. Nationalism among them overrode 
communalism, and after a short interval those who 
had opposed each other most fiercely in 1945 were 
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in the same cabinet. On the other hand, the 
English-educated wielded political power only be- 
cause the mass of the population had not realized 
that it could take control through the ballot box. 
Ceylon was the first dependency to have adult 
suffrage, and it had held two elections, those of 
1931 and 1936. ‘Though the villager and the 
laborer had the vote, the candidates were English- 
educated townsmen. It was not discovered until 
1956 that an election could be won by stimulating 
and appealing to the communalism of the Sin- 
halese-educated, who had not developed the com- 
paratively broad outlook of the English-educated 
and perhaps had developed little of the nationalist 
sentiment which affected the English-educated so 
strongly. For the educated Asian the fundamental 
truth of nationalism is so self-evident, and for us 
Europeans a sensible patriotism is so much the 
order of the day, that we tend to forget that Asian 
nationalism is a recent development, a very exotic 
importation from the West, and therefore not 
likely to have gone very deep. This was so, I 
suspect, even in India. The masses followed 
Gandhi because he was a saint, not because he was 
a nationalist, though it may be that persistent 
Congress propaganda has indeed spread the first 
article of the Congress creed that an Indian is first 
a nationalist and only secondly a communalist. 
On the other hand, I do not think that too much 
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should be made of recent events in Ceylon. There 
is some advantage in the economic interpretation, 
and it must have been obvious to every Sinhalese- 
educated voter who had sons looking for jobs that 
the effect of independence had been to give more 
jobs to the English-educated. In spite of the 
emphasis placed upon Sinhalese as medium of in- 
struction, there was a rapid increase in English 
education between 1947 and 1956. Moreover, the 
United National party had virtually been in 
power, though not under that name, since 1931. 
Sir John Kotelawala himself had been in office, 
except for a short gap, since 1936. There comes 
a time in every democracy when the electorate 
wants a change; and every political party becomes 
self-satisfied, if not corrupt, after twenty years of 
power. I find it difficult to believe that the average 
villager, who always seemed a very sensible fellow, 
really wanted the present Government. This 
may be a mere prejudice, based on preference for 
the compromise which I helped to establish in 
1948 and dislike of some of the forces which 
seemed to be operating in 1956. However, we 
shall know more in 1960. 

There was, too, another difference between 
Ceylon and India in 1946. A different view was 
taken of the attitude of Britain. Though there had 
been argument between the Tamils and the more 
communally-minded Sinhalese, the Ceylonese min- 
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isters in office since 1931 had no sense of frustra- 
tion like that of the Congress, due to a developing 
communal strife. Their position after Pearl Har- 
bor was very strong as against Britain, because of 
the weakness of Ceylon as against the Japanese. 
There was neither a British nor an American fleet 
to defend the island, and the only fighter aircraft 
in 1942 were those brought out from the Middle 
East at the last moment. If the Japanese captured 
Ceylon and Madagascar the British army in Egypt 
was doomed, the Germans would break through to 
the Persian Gulf, and one of the main sources of 
oil would be lost. Actually, the Japanese had no 
intention of doing anything so sensible, but we 
did not know that at the time. It was necessary to 
defend Ceylon, and it would be easier in collabora- 
tion with the Ceylonese ministers. At any rate the 
Commander-in-Chief decided to try that method, 
and one way to ensure collaboration was to meet 
as far as possible the demands for more self- 
government. The ministers, on their side, were 
very willing to try the method of collaboration. 
They, or at least the more responsible of them, did 
not believe the Congress cliché that Britain could 
be forced, but not persuaded, to cede power. More- 
over, the situation had changed on the other side. 
Though Sir Winston Churchill, one of the last 
defenders of nineteenth-century imperialism, had 
become Prime Minister, he was fully occupied in 
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running the war, leaving his colleagues, mostly 
those from the Labour party, to settle other prob- 
lems. We took the view that the opinions of Mr. 
Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps, and Mr. Bevin were 
likely to prevail in a matter of this kind, and that 
Ceylon could get self-government by collabora- 
tion and peaceful persuasion. It was in fact vir- 
tually obtained in 1946, before India and Pakistan, 
though full independence was not attained until 
1948. By that time, of course, there was a Labour 
Government, though I myself would guess that 
the change of Government in 1945 really made 
little difference. 

The result was, then, that in 1947 four Asian 
countries—lIndia, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon— 
obtained independence, Burma leaving the Com- 
monwealth. In the last stages of British rule the 
transfer of power in India and Pakistan was, I 
think, too hurried, though it is possible to defend 
Lord Mountbatten’s speed. Britain had been try- 
ing to solve the Indian problem, on terms reasona- 
bly acceptable to Hindus and Muslims alike, since 
1942. Its efforts had been frustrated by lack of 
vision on the part of the Congress and obstinacy 
on the part of the Muslim League. The more 
obstinate the Muslims the more the Congress 
“blamed the British,” and it was not mere blaming, 
for persistent disobedience was rapidly breaking 
down that fine instrument of administration, the 
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Indian Civil Service, particularly because that 
Service was mainly staffed by Indians who sympa- 
thized with the Congress. It was therefore neces- 
sary to force an agreement and to do it quickly. 
It had been intended to transfer power in 1948 
and Lord Mountbatten was sent out to do the job. 
He did get agreement, and on that point the value 
of his services cannot be denied. On the other 
hand, he was as impatient as the politicians, and 
power was transferred on August 15, 1947, with 
nothing like adequate precautions for the main- 
tenance of order. One ought to emphasize, of 
course, that nobody realized the strength of com- 
munal sentiment. The Congress had consistently 
played it down, pretending that it was a mere 
device for delaying the transfer of power. The 
Muslim League had never supported violence or, 
what comes to much the same thing in the end, 
organized nonviolence. On the other hand, the 
organized nonviolence of the Congress had in- 
variably led to violence, and it had weakened the 
foundations of law and order. Whether or not 
one places any blame on Lord Mountbatten and 
his Indian and Pakistani advisers, it soon became 
plain that there should have been a transitional 
period for organization, during which separate 
Governments would have been set up in the di- 
vided provinces of the Punjab and Bengal, the 
army divided, and an adequate Pakistan army 
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organized. Moreover, an extra six months would 
have enabled both sides to bring pressure to bear on 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, who were trying to maintain their per- 
sonal prerogatives while a last great wave of na- 
tionalism was sweeping across the subcontinent. 
If that extra six months had meant that law and 
order could be maintained on both sides of the 
border, that the Indian “police action” in Hydera- 
bad could have been avoided, and that the problem 
of Kashmir could have been solved, some twelve 
million people would have saved their homes, 
many thousands of people would have saved their 
lives, and there would be no Kashmir dispute be- 
fore the United Nations. These are, however, 
large assumptions, and in any case it must be re- 
membered that the Punjab border, where the 
trouble was worst, and which may have helped 
India to lay claim to Kashmir, was drawn by Lord 
Radcliffe and was unknown to Lord Mountbatten 
until shortly before the transfer of power. 

There is a lesson to be drawn from these events, 
but there is little chance of its being drawn in the 
United Nations. On the contrary, the lesson which 
is always drawn from events in India is that the 
so-called “colonial” powers have to be forced to 
transfer power. There was, of course, a rearguard 
action fought for the British Empire by the right 
wing of the Conservative party in the thirties, and 
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one must not think that because Sir Winston 
Churchill’s speeches on armaments can now be read 
with approval his speeches on India can also be 
read with approval. But the maintenance of 
colonies is no longer part of Conservative policy 
and it never has been part of Labour policy. It 
might indeed be said that too many risks are now 
being taken in Africa and in places like Singapore. 
The officials on the spot like to transfer power 
quickly because the transition is difficult. The 
Colonial Secretary, whether he is Conservative or 
Labour, has the politician’s itch to reach an agree- 
ment for which he can receive the plaudits of the 
House of Commons. The Foreign Office finds its 
problems eased if accusations of “imperialism” and 
“colonialism” can be answered by new applications 
for membership of the United Nations. On the 
other hand, looking at the problem as purely an 
administrative one, it is possible to transfer power 
too quickly. As I have said, in India another six 
months might have made all the difference. In 
Burma another couple of years might have enabled 
power to be transferred to a Burmese government 
which was properly organized and could govern 
the whole country, not merely the sections which 
are free of communists. If Ghana had waited 
another year the problems of Ashanti and Togo- 
land might have been sorted out. One hopes that 
the steps to independence in Nigeria will be taken 
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deliberately, so that no conflict may arise between 
the Muslim north and the coastal regions. On the 
other hand, considerations of the safety of the pop- 
ulation and administrative convenience often have 
to give second place to political considerations. 
The fierce antagonisms set up in India before 
1947 made everybody, not least the handful of 
British officials who retained the responsibility for 
government, anxious to get the transfer over. In 
Burma the handful of untried men who took over 
after the assassination of the leaders felt more 
strongly about British “imperialism” than they did 
about communism. In Ghana it was possible to 
transfer power to an able Prime Minister and to 
get a last-minute agreement over Ashanti. In 
Nigeria the Ministers of the Eastern and Western 
Regions have solid electoral backing and are im- 
patient for self-government for the whole country. 
In Singapore the Government has no majority 
except with the support of British votes, but it may 
be that the local people can handle the local prob- 
lems more satisfactorily if they do not have to 
spend their time attacking British “colonialism.” 
The Federation of Malaya perhaps illustrates the 
political problem most easily. It would have been 
safer to give the adapted Constitution another 
couple of years. The Alliance Government came 
into power, however, with a huge majority pledged 
to independence in two years. Britain had either 
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to resist or to acquiesce. Since the transfer of 
power to a democratic Government as soon as pos- 
sible was as much Britain’s objective as Tunku 
Abdul Rahman’s, there was no real alternative to 
acquiescence, if the transition was to be smooth and 
the new machinery efficient. 

Leaving purely political issues aside and regard- 
ing the transfer of power as a merely technical 
problem for the constitutional lawyer and the 
administrator, I should say that four conditions 
ought to be satisfied before power is transferred, 
even in a territory which is large enough to stand 
on its own feet economically and internationally. 

(1) There must be a sufficiently large group of 
educated politicians to whom power can be trans- 
ferred. Of course ultimate power is transferred 
to the people acting through the ballot box under 
adult franchise. We have, however, given up the 
notion that the people must be politically ex- 
perienced, because it is politically impracticable to 
wait so long. It takes something like fifteen years 
for a democracy to feel its power, and so we have 
to transfer power to an English-speaking oligarchy, 
who have to justify themselves in the constituencies 
and who will, eventually, get turned out. Mean- 
while, however, there is a reasonable chance that 
they will have placed constitutional government 
on a firm basis and that their successors will carry 
iton. There was no difficulty of this sort in India, 
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Pakistan, and Ceylon, and there is probably a large 
enough group in Malaya and Singapore. The 
difficult case is Nigeria, where the group is large 
enough in the Christian south but not in the 
Muslim north, with the result that the north re- 
quires guarantees, if not a lengthy delay. 

(2) The balance of power should be settled be- 
fore independence. None of the British de- 
pendencies has a homogeneous population. In the 
West Indies the differences are primarily local 
and territorial, as they were in the American colo- 
nies and Australia. In Nigeria they are not only 
local but religious, as they were in British India. 
In Ghana they were both local and tribal. In 
Malaya they are local, racial, and religious. The 
history of the United States shows how difficult it 
is to settle regional, not to mention racial, con- 
flicts. These problems are common form with us, 
just an ordinary part of the day’s work. They 
cannot, however, be solved by an application of 
general principles. Nor are they as simple as they 
sometimes appear to be to writers of leading 
articles in the newspapers. You must, therefore, 
forgive us if sometimes we take a little time to set- 
tle them. They want independence, don’t they? 
Why not give it to them? Yes, but who are 
“they”? Arabs or Jews, Hindus or Muslims, 
Sinhalese or Tamils, Malays or Chinese, native- 
born Chinese or foreign-born Chinese, and so 
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forth? Of course, we actually give it to none of 
these. We take a little time and somehow get a 
compromise, knowing full well that the bright 
young men who make violent speeches about “‘co- 
lonialism” will eventually realize that they can get 
rid of it only by agreeing among themselves about 
the division of the swag. That word comes back 
to me after more than a decade, for I have just 
remembered walking up and down with a senior 
colonial official and listening to his remark: 
“They'll have to agree about the division of the 
swag, because otherwise they’ll get no swag.” It 
is sometimes worth remembering that nationalist 
politicians are not merely high-souled patriots 
anxious for the good of their countries, but also 
politicians anxious to keep themselves in power and 
find “jobs for the boys.” Of course, the com- 
promise that we do get may not last. I thought 
that I had settled the communal problem in Ceylon 
in 1943, because my scheme was accepted by al- 
most everybody in 1946, but it seems likely to 
last only ten years. Here in North Carolina, of 
course, we have an even more relevant precedent. 
There appears to have been some trouble in this 
part of the world nearly a hundred years ago, 
though the founders of the Constitution of the 
United States thought that they had settled the 
relations between North and South. When the 
situation becomes really difficult and a compromise 
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cannot be reached, there is a great temptation to 
walk out and let the factions fight it out, as was 
done in Palestine. Whatever happens, the one 
party which gets all the blame is the United King- 
dom, though they usually insult our minorities by 
calling it “England”; and the man who has to do 
the dirtiest job is the P.B.I., whom you know more 
politely as the G.I. Only a few weeks ago a 
Uganda politician accused the Colonial Secretary 
of following a policy of “divide and rule” in 
Uganda, though the one thing which is absolutely 
clear about British policy in Uganda is its insistence 
on the necessity for sinking tribal differences in the 
unity of Uganda. But it isan old story. “Divide 
and rule” is as much part of history as the iniquities 
of George III. Indian children have been bred on 
the one as American children were, until recently, 
on the other. Unfortunately most history, in- 
cluding British history, is nationalist. 

My reasons for saying that the balance of power 
ought to be settled before independence are, how- 
ever, not concerned primarily with the fact that 
Britain can sometimes act as honest broker, as it 
did in India in 1946. The important point is that 
before independence the local politicians are anx- 
ious to settle in order to get independence. After- 
wards their sectional interests become their main 
concern. It was so in Pakistan. As members of 
the Muslim League before partition they were 
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Pakistanis. After partition they became Punjabis, 
Sindhis, Pathans, Baluchis, and Bengalis. For 
eight years this was the main issue which held up 
the enactment of a constitution, to weight the 
Bengalis against the people of West Pakistan, and 
to weight the Punjabis against the other people 
of West Pakistan. Mohamed Ali produced a 
formula, which I put into the first draft of the 
Constitution, though I very much doubt whether 
it would have worked. Then Chaudhri Mohamed 
Ali worked out a scheme whereby West Pakistan 
was first unified, giving the Punjab a limited 
weighting, and then East and West Pakistan were 
given equality. In 1957 the Constitution of West 
Pakistan was suspended because the majority of 
the Provincial Assembly wanted to go back upon 
this compromise. It has since been restored and 
the Assembly has resolved, by a large majority, 
that West Pakistan be divided into linguistic prov- 
inces. If all this could have been settled in 1946, 
Pakistan might by now have enjoyed ten years of 
constitutional government, instead of ten years of 
communal and personal rivalry. 

(3) There should be a transitional constitution, 
under which the local politicians should be able to 
gain experience, while Britain maintains law and 
order and economic stability. Everybody in a 
nationalist movement assumes that government is 
a simple art which can be learned in a morning. 
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Nevertheless, its success depends as much on ex- 
perience as on native ability. The running of a 
great political party in opposition to British rule is 
of course part of the experience, and part of the 
success of the Indian and Pakistani politicians lies 
in the fact that they learned so much of the proc- 
ess of government in the Congress and the 
Muslim League. On the other hand, that proc- 
ess was also learned through the various Indian 
legislatures. In particular, the influence of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It had great political defects, and in 
fact its federal provisions never came into opera- 
tion before 1947; but technically it was a remark- 
able document on which the constitutions of India 
and Pakistan and, to a less degree, those of Burma 
and Malaya are founded. My experience in 
Pakistan, where the adapted Government of India 
Act was in operation from 1947 to 1956, was that 
the politicians were so wedded to the Act that it 
was difficult to persuade them to consider alterna- 
tive solutions. The Ceylon Constitution of 1931 
was less successful as a piece of political machinery, 
but the fact that it was so difficult to work, and 
that it worked so successfully, is an indication of 
the degree to which the leading politicians had 
acquired experience before independence. The 
country which most lacked this kind of experience 
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was Indonesia, with consequences which are evi- 
dent. 

(4) Time must be allowed for the permeation 
of the public service with local men. The national- 
ist politicians took an intense dislike to the Indian 
Civil Service because of the air of superiority which 
its members, Indian and European alike, gave 
themselves. On the other hand, its continuation 
under the name of the Indian Administrative 
Service is what has given India such stability for 
the past ten years of independence. Pakistan in- 
herited most of the Muslims from the service, but 
it had to employ Europeans in some of the key 
posts. Ceylon kept its whole public service, which 
had been almost completely Ceylonized, though a 
few of the younger Europeans went to other 
colonies. 

The difficulty is that it takes about two genera- 
tions to secure a complete permeation, because in 
the early stages only a few local men are sufficient- 
ly qualified. Also, it was not realized until 1945 
that one of the essential requirements is a local 
university institution, such as now exists in the 
West Indies, Nigeria, East Africa, Rhodesia, Ma- 
laya, and Hong Kong. It is true that those edu- 
cated in Britain or the United States have a broader 
training, but the process is expensive and dilatory. 
In fact, the second group of independent countries, 
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Ghana, Malaya, Nigeria, and the West Indies, will 
have to rely upon imported staff for some time. 

Unfortunately neither Burma nor Indonesia 
had anything like an adequate staff in 1946, Burma 
because up to 1937 it had been governed as part 
of India, and the Burmese found it difficult to com- 
pete against the Indians, who of course continued in 
the service of India after independence, or moved 
to Pakistan if they were Muslims. 

If these four conditions are reasonably satisfied 
there is no great difficulty about the final transition. 
In fact, we now have a substantial volume of prec- 
edents from India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, of 
Ghana, and Malaya. When I read the Ghana 
White Paper recently, I recognized some of the 
phrases, for it was I who put them into the Ceylon 
White Paper of 1944. The Ceylon Independence 
Act took some provisions from the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act and some from the Statute of West- 
minster. The Ghana Independence Act is based 
mainly on the Ceylon Independence Act, though 
itcontains at least one new provision. The 
Malayan Constitution owes something to the 
Constitutions of India and Pakistan and some- 
thing to the Government of India Act, 1935. 
Just before I arrived in the United States the 
Prime Minister of Ghana put a problem which was 
new to him, but I immediately recalled precedents 
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for which I was responsible in Ceylon, Pakistan, 
and Malaya. 

I ought to point out, however, that Asia supplies 
no precedent for the most difficult problems of 
Kenya and Central Africa. Nowhere in Asia are 
the Europeans anything more than an insignificant 
minority. There are strongly contrasting types of 
culture, as in Malaya, where the Malays, the 
Chinese, and the Indians have somehow to work 
together. It cannot be said that any of these types 
is superior to any other, though in practice the 
Chinese show a greater adaptability than the Ma- 
lays. In Kenya, on the other hand, there are three 
layers of culture, European, Asian, and African, 
which have somehow to be fused or brought into 
partnership in a democratic system. It would be 
less important if they were merely different, for 
that is the kind of problem we are accustomed to 
in Asia. You know in the Southern states how 
difficult race relations can be. In Kenya we have 
not only a European oligarchy and an African 
peasantry, but also a large Indian mercantile class, 
which by its very efficiency prevents African 
progress in the urban pursuits which have provided 
the African middle class in West Africa. National- 
ist South Africans are attempting to keep political 
power for all time vested in the Europeans, though 
more liberal elements in South Africa are feeling 
their way towards a partnership. The African 
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National Congress, on the other hand, aims at 
African predominance on the principle “one man, 
one vote, one value,” though there are Africans, 
especially in Kenya and Rhodesia, who believe that 
this principle must be modified, at least until there 
is equality of economic opportunity. In Southern 
Rhodesia a less intransigent pro-European attitude 
is being taken, especially over the franchise, and 
the experiment in Rhodesia and Nyasaland is worth 
following, even if eventually it fails, as it may do. 
The Capricorn Society is trying to find a solution 
on somewhat similar lines for East and Central 
Africa. Thus, a great deal of thought is being 
given to the problem of the three layers of culture, 
though as yet all the solutions are very tentative, 
and most of them seem to be more complicated than 
the simple solutions found for the communal prob- 
lem in Asia. On the other hand, the resources of 
political science are not exhausted, and the problem 
will become more urgent when Nigeria and the 
West Indies have brought up the number of inde- 
pendent countries in the Commonwealth to twelve. 





Economic Considerations 


It Is NO DOUBT my ignorance which makes me have 
some suspicion about economics, which seems to 
make assumptions about human behavior which, in 
other fields of study, we hesitate to make. His- 
torically, economics is a product of the experience 
of Western Europe. If it begins with Adam Smith 
it is coincidental with the Industrial Revolution. 
If it is deemed to have older roots, it is at most a 
product of the Renaissance. It is therefore 
founded, like most Western knowledge, on Chris- 
tian morality (especially since the Reformation), 
Greek philosophy, and European experience gen- 
erally since the Roman Empire. I should hesitate 
to assert that the subject changes its character or 
content east of Suez, but there are certainly as- 
pects of thought or behavior which have to be con- 
sidered. Several examples occur to me. When I 
made the first draft of the Constitution of Pakistan, 
I was instructed to make provision whereby any 
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laws which were inconsistent with the Quran and 
the Sunnah could be declared invalid. In other 
words, there was to be a provision that the law of 
Pakistan should be consistent with those parts of 
Islamic law which had religious sanction. I nat- 
urally asked what was to be done about usury, 
which is forbidden by Islam as it was forbidden by 
some Christian doctrines. The whole banking 
system and the credit structure are, of course, based 
upon the concept of interest, and I feared that a 
large part of the mercantile law would be declared 
invalid. The answer was that a period of twenty- 
five years should be allowed in which the laws of 
Pakistan could be brought into accord with Islamic 
law. There is a different provision in the Consti- 
tution as finally enacted, but it is certainly con- 
templated that positive law will be brought into 
accord with Islamic law, and therefore that a dif- 
ferent economic organization will be established. 

A second example is the Indian caste system, 
which is also to be found, in what may well be an 
early form, before Brahminism was developed, in 
Ceylon. In the Western system we assume the 
mobility of labor. Perhaps it is a large assumption, 
because trades do tend to become traditional: even 
so, we have nothing in the West like the caste sys- 
tem, where the nature of the job to be done is 
determined by birth. It is, for instance, difficult 
to persuade a person of cultivator caste to take to 
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carpentry, and he certainly will not take to fishing, 
though there is nothing to prevent a person of 
fisher caste from taking to cultivation. 

Other examples relate to land. Since the break- 
up of the feudal system we have tended to assume 
that the price mechanism applies to land, or in other 
words that it is a commodity governed by the laws 
of supply and demand. I should hesitate to make 
any such assumption in some parts of Asia. There 
is very great reluctance to sell ancestral land, even 
if owing to the owner’s other preoccupations he is 
unable to make profit out of it. A civil servant 
whose ancestor left the village three generations 
ago will keep his ancestral land, and will occasional- 
ly go back to his village to visit it. Meanwhile, 
probably, he will allow his poor relations to 
cultivate it. Generally, land is something more 
than a commodity. It possesses a value in itself, 
so that the price of land may be quite dispropor- 
tionate to its productivity. In an inflationary 
period, when money is plentiful, the price of land 
goes up to astonishing heights, which have no rela- 
tion whatever to the profit that it will produce. 
I remember how worried I was when, as a trustee, 
I was called upon to agree to a sale of trust land for 
a price which was about three times what it was 
worth, applying Western standards. I consoled 
myself with two reflections. First of all there was 
my occidental defense: that as trustee I was bound 
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to get the best price possible in the interest of the 
cestuis que trustent. Secondly there was my oriental 
defense: that the land was worth more to the 
purchaser than it was to the trustees as vendors. 

Nor must one forget the intense family organiza- 
tion of most oriental peoples. It has some admi- 
rable features. Some at least of the social services 
of the Welfare State or the New Deal are un- 
necessary in Asia because the family maintains the 
maimed, the halt, the sick, the blind, the aged, and 
the children. The most potent instrument for 
change in the class structure—which is, mainly, an 
importation from the West—is the sense of re- 
sponsibility for the family, so that when one mem- 
ber of the family gets his foot on the ladder the 
young men of the family begin to follow him up 
with his assistance. In India this complex family 
structure goes very far, for the joint family system 
vests property in the family and not in the indi- 
vidual. Oddly enough, this is one of the points 
of contact with the West, for I believe this to be 
an Aryan characteristic which you can find in 
embryo in the Aryan systems of Europe. You will 
find traces in Roman law of ideas which were fully 
developed in India, and it is reasonably plain on 
linguistic grounds that they had a common origin. 
Latin and Sanskrit are, of course, akin. 

I suppose that the economist’s answer to these 
and other examples is that economics does take 
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into consideration custom or mores. I should, 
however, like to emphasize that whereas in Europe 
the foundations of our culture are common, in 
Asia they are diverse. In the Commonwealth in 
Asia there are, in fact, three different cultural pat- 
terns. First, there is the Hindu, which generally 
includes the Buddhist also, at least that of the 
southern or Theravada school. It is associated with 
the caste system in India and Ceylon, though not 
in Burma, and with a variety of family customs, 
among which can be found both polygamy and 
polyandry, and both patriarchy and matriarchy, 
because clearly Hinduism is a doctrine which has 
been extended to peoples of diverse social origin. 
There are important consequences in the laws of 
inheritance which seriously affect the economic 
structure. 

Secondly, there is the Islamic culture, which is, 
generally speaking, an adopted culture, so that 
though the religious principles are the same, the 
social customs on which it has been imposed are 
different. Many Muslims in India and Pakistan 
are descendants of Hindus, with the result that 
there is, for instance, very little difference between 
the customs of East Bengal, which is now in Pakis- 
tan, and those of West Bengal, which remains in 
India. These customs are often very different 
from those among the Malays, who seem to have 
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been only slightly affected by the Hinduism which 
once covered Malaya. 

Thirdly, there is the entirely different, and very 
advanced, Chinese culture, which is predominant 
in Singapore and Penang and important in the rest 
of Malaya as well as in Sarawak and Borneo. Hong 
Kong, of course, is exclusively Chinese. 

Over this foundation of cultural diversity there 
has been laid a stratum of Western ideas, the con- 
sequence of economic development under British 
rule. Those who generalize about British rule, 
whether in defense or criticism of it, generally 
manage to falsify it. It has always been empirical 
because it has always been based on the rule of the 
man on the job, supervised and controlled from 
Whitehall, but also by men on the job. It is more 
difficult to generalize about British colonial policy 
than it is to generalize about, say, American eco- 
nomic policy. Here are administrators in White- 
hall, controlled by political superiors who change 
every few years, and responsible through them to 
a House of Commons whose ideas fluctuate with 
the election returns. In a small unit like a uni- 
versity it is extremely difficult to get a policy form- 
ulated, accepted, and consistently applied. It is 
even more difficult in a democratic state, and indeed 
the attempt is never made. Here is a problem af- 
fecting, let us say, Mauritius. We have before us 
the views of the Governor and the local political 
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leaders. The Secretary of State has to take a de- 
cision which will not start a row in the House of 
Commons. Three or four civil servants discuss 
the problem and reach a solution which looks as 
though it might give reasonable satisfaction to 
everybody and will not cause too much trouble 
next year or the year after. The Secretary of 
State agrees. There is no reference to formulated 
principles, the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Certainly there are major premises, but 
they are seldom made articulate; and whatever is 
made articulate is never applied so consistently as 
to cause trouble. The decision about Mauritius 
becomes a precedent, but it will not necessarily be 
followed in, say, British Guiana. Ifa policy seems 
to develop out of inarticulate major premises you 
must at once look for the exceptions, which may 
possibly prove the rule but are more likely to 
destroy it. 

It is probably true to say that British colonial 
policy in relation to economics has had only one 
general principle, and that was changed just before 
World War II. It was that each dependency must 
pay its way, neither contributing to the British 
Treasury nor receiving contributions from it. Brit- 
ain has no doubt gained indirectly from its de- 
pendencies, but it has not taken tribute from them. 
On the other hand, it did not until recently make 
grants to them, and even now the grants are in- 
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tended for development. A dependency has had 
to hope for an inflow of private capital which would 
provide the revenue from which capital develop- 
ment of a national kind, such as roads, bridges, 
railways, and harbors, could be provided. The 
result was, of course, that economic development 
was very uneven. Ifa major cash crop like cotton, 
jute, coffee, rubber, or tea could be provided, the 
development would be rapid, though almost cer- 
tainly liable to fluctuations. On the other hand, 
if a dependency could not get capital it could not 
get revenue, and therefore it could not get capital 
for indigenous development. This was discovered 
in the West Indies, and accordingly the United 
Kingdom now makes substantial grants, but usually 
only for approved schemes. 

Perhaps I have elaborated too much the observa- 
tion that, broadly speaking, there has been no 
general policy. Each country has developed in its 
own way. Nevertheless, there is a pattern in the 
Asian countries. In the countries which, for con- 
venience, may be called British Asia, the indigenous 
economic organization is that of subsistence agri- 
culture in a fairly simple feudal system. “Food” 
generally means rice, though in the north, where 
rice cannot be grown, it means wheat. During the 
war, when Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia were 
under Japanese control, rice was very scarce in 
India and especially scarce in Ceylon, where two- 
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thirds of the rice consumed had to be imported. 
We had therefore to import wheat from Australia, 
and it was distributed through a rationing system 
as “rice-substitute.” Indeed, to make it palatable 
it was necessary to make it look like, and as far as 
possible taste like, rice. Rice is, however, short of 
protein, especially in the more fashionable polished 
milled varieties. Protein has therefore to be taken 
in the form of meat or fish where religion allows, 
and of millets, pulses, and similar grains where it 
does not. To make such a meal palatable, even 
with the somewhat tasteless vegetables that one 
gets in the tropics, saliva-stimulating curries have 
to be provided. Hence the staple diet, the Asians’ 
“bread-and-butter,” is curry and rice. There is, 
too, that universal provider, the coconut, which is 
so useful that it is said to have come from Paradise 
—at least by those who have a Paradise. Man can 
live on curry and rice and coconuts, with some as- 
sistance from the plantain, the jak, the breadfruit, 
and the mango that grow in the compound. In 
the last resort there is always manioc or cassava, 
though its food value is extremely small. 

A system of subsistence agriculture can be very 
stable if the feudal chiefs are content with a modest 
rake-off and their ambitions are not stimulated or 
their cupidity excited by stray adventurers. There 
may occasionally be famine through flood or 
drought, but there is no such thing as unemploy- 
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ment. Even underemployment is rare where dis- 
ease takes an adequate toll of the population, and 
in Asia it always did until the Europeans intro- 
duced their revolutionary ideas about public health. 
In fact, however, the position of stability was never 
attained. Asia was as racked by wars and civil 
wars among the feudal lords as Europe was. All 
the peoples with which we are concerned, except 
possibly the Dravidian-speaking peoples of South 
India and Ceylon, are the descendants of migrants. 
As Sir Frederick Rees once remarked about the 
Welsh, all that the Indians, Pakistanis, Sinhalese, 
and Malays can say is that they were there before 
the English, for they were all “imperialists” or 
“colonialists” whose ancestors seized the lands of 
the earlier inhabitants. The difference is that they 
stayed there permanently, mixing with the local 
population and, except in a few pockets, absorbing 
them into their own social system. None of the 
countries with which we are concerned was a na- 
tional unit until British rule. It was a sea of 
competing principalities which were sometimes at 
peace with each other, and sometimes not. 
European infiltration did not immediately alter 
the situation of the peasant, for the wars continued 
on his land, but with more modern and more dead- 
ly weapons. Also, a few more diseases came in, 
possibly including venereal diseases and tuberculo- 
sis; though perhaps that mattered little so long as 
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indigenous diseases like cholera, smallpox, plague, 
and malaria continued. What altered the situation 
was the attainment of stability among the Euro- 
peans through the division of Asia, a division in 
which the British, who had the sea-power, got the 
lion’s share. Pax Britannica was the first lengthy 
period of peace that British Asia had known. 

The objective of European infiltration, however, 
was not dominion but trade; and the instrument of 
empire was a trading corporation, the East India 
Company. It was interested in gold, gems, and 
silks, but its main objective was spices, which were 
so necessary to make meat palatable before the 
principles of breeding were known and, even then, 
until refrigeration was discovered. The battle for 
Ceylon, for instance, was a battle for cinnamon, 
which grew wild in the jungles. Oddly enough 
the British captured Ceylon just when cinnamon 
was becoming unimportant, and the first steps to- 
wards Ceylon’s independence were due not to 
cinnamon but to coffee. The East India Company 
became an instrument of empire, however, be- 
cause the security of its factories and the trade 
passing through them depended upon the exercise 
of political power. Having thus become an in- 
strument of government, it provided justification 
for its supersession by the Crown. 

It need hardly be said that trade was still a major 
objective, but its justification was now different. 
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A lot of nonsense on this subject is to be found in 
nationalist propaganda. It was not an objection to 
trade, in the eyes of British Governors and civil 
servants, that it enriched the United Kingdom. 
Their main objective, however, was the enrichment 
of their own territories. It needs only a little 
common sense to appreciate that this had to be so. 
The Governor’s job was to govern, and for that 
he needed money. He could not, however, get 
much money from the ancient feudal revenues, 
which in any case were based on service and not on 
money. Money could come from customs and 
excise, and for that trade was required. Having 
got money, he could build roads, bridges, railways, 
and harbors; and these improved trade, which 
brought in more revenue: and so ad infinitum, or 
strictly speaking to the next turn of the trade cycle, 
when the bottom fell out of the market for primary 
products and all the producers and traders com- 
plained that he was grossly extravagant for wanting 
to build roads, bridges, railways, and harbors. 
There was nobody in the United Kingdom who 
told him to increase the trade of the United King- 
dom. His boss was the India Office or the Colonial 
Office, not the Board of Trade; and anyhow the 
Board of Trade never, at least after 1850, accepted 
the heresy of mercantilism. Britain obtained the 
trade because it had the mercantile marine, the 
facilities for banking and insurance, and the manu- 
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factured articles, especially textiles, which were 
bought with the exchange produced by the export 
of primary products. Anybody else could join in, 
including the local inhabitants or the Chinese. The 
proof is in Bombay, Calcutta, Penang, and Singa- 
pore, where there are great Indian and Chinese 
commercial establishments, banks, insurance offices, 
and even shipping companies. The story that 
British rule was concerned essentially with British 
trade has not been true for more than a hundred 
years. 

It is true that most of the early capital was 
British capital, but that was economics, not politics. 
The British had the capital and the experience. 
Moreover, it was thought to be an advantage to be 
under the Union Jack, not because British rule 
favored British capital, which it did not, but be- 
cause it maintained law and order and therefore 
gave some assurance that one of the risks of foreign 
investment would be eliminated. There might be 
flood, drought, or disease; there might also be 
competition; but there would not be expropriation 
or anarchy. Where those conditions obtained with- 
out British rule there was a similar movement of 
British capital. Until wartime conditions made 
it necessary to realize dollar securities, there was 
always far more British capital in the United States 
than in the whole of the dependent Empire. In- 
deed, there was far more British capital in the self- 
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governing countries of the Empire—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa—than in 
the whole of the dependent Empire. British capi- 
tal was not an instrument of politics, it was a means 
for making profits, and it went where profits could 
be made with reasonable security. The story of 
economic exploitation is all my eye and Betty 
Martin. Lenin proved his case by treating the self- 
governing colonies as dependent territories, and it 
was through his pamphlet that Asia got the story 
of economic imperialism. 

Nor is it true that British capital turned the poor 
villager out of his land. There was plenty of land 
available until British rule caused the population 
to increase. The example I know best is that of the 
Kingdom of Kandy, the central part of Ceylon. At 
the beginning of British rule the population was 
about 250,000, and it was not likely to go higher 
because there were periodical epidemics of cholera 
and smallpox, while in many parts of the country 
malaria was endemic. Whether there was any 
plague I do not know, but most of the deadly 
fevers were there. The coffee planters bought the 
hill tops and cleared the jungle, usually by means 
of Indian labor because the Sinhalese preferred to 
cultivate their ancestral lands. It is true that the 
Sinhalese used to get extra income by burning 
jungle and taking crops of millets, but at the end 
of the coffee boom there was plenty of land for 
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even this most wasteful form of cultivation. What 
happened to the Sinhalese population, however, 
was that it began to grow by leaps and bounds as 
soon as serious efforts were made to control disease. 
There is a shortage of land now, and a very serious 
one; and I suppose it can be said that there would 
not be a shortage of land if there were no tea and 
rubber estates (which in due course replaced the 
coffee); but that is because, owing to coffee, tea, 
and rubber the population has grown. British rule 
brought the estates, but the estates provided the 
means for wiping out the epidemic diseases and 
bringing the endemic diseases under control. Logi- 
cally, the solution to the whole problem is to rein- 
troduce the diseases destroyed by British imperial- 
ism; but that would not get votes in the parlia- 
mentary elections which British rule also brought. 
The answer to that, I suppose, is to abolish parlia- 
mentary government and go back to the feudalism 
which British rule destroyed. 

The principal effect of the importation of British 
capital, and the parallel developments with Indian 
and Chinese capital, was the dependence of a sub- 
stantial section of the population and almost the 
whole of the revenue upon cash crops. Pakistan 
is dependent upon the export of cotton and jute. 
India’s exports are more diversified, but they de- 
pend mainly upon the production of jute, cotton, 
tea, hides and skins, and manganese ore. Ceylon 
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depends on tea, rubber, and coconuts. Malaya’s 
prosperity is linked with rubber and tin. The 
machinery for handling these exports, and the im- 
ports which necessarily went with them, is inevita- 
bly large. The most spectacular result was the 
development of great towns. Colombo was estab- 
lished by the Portuguese and developed by the 
Dutch and the British, but it is still comparatively 
small. The greater cities—Calcutta, Bombay, 
Singapore, and Penang—are wholly the result of 
British rule. A large part of the trade has been in 
British hands, and a substantial part of the ancillary 
services, banking, insurance, and shipping, has been 
provided by British companies. But the Indians 
and the Chinese have shown themselves adept at 
business, so that a large part of the capital has been 
provided by them. Singapore and Penang, as well 
as Hong Kong, are essentially Chinese cities with 
some flourishing Indian firms, especially in textiles. 
The smaller tin producers and the rubber small- 
holders are usually Chinese. In Ceylon Indian 
capital vies with British capital, and is supreme in 
the textile trade and the rice trade. In India there 
has been a substantial development of industry as 
well as of trade in primary products, and most of 
the capital is Indian. Indeed, India’s main exports 
are jute manufactures, tea (which is, of course, 
manufactured on the estate), and textiles. 
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An economy founded on the export of primary 
products is extremely vulnerable. Malaya has the 
highest standard of living in Asia, but it is de- 
pendent upon world prices for rubber and tin. 
These in turn depend mainly upon demand in 
North America, and prices are apt to fluctuate wide- 
ly. Also, raw rubber has to compete with syn- 
thetic rubber. The Malayan producers of raw 
rubber are not particularly worried. The Malayan 
rubber industry is now on a very economical foot- 
ing owing to replanting and the development of 
new estates with high production rates. Though 
the demand fluctuates so that prices vary considera- 
bly, there is on the average a rising demand, of 
which raw rubber should take a not inconsiderable 
share. Pakistan, too, is vulnerable because it de- 
pends so heavily on the demand for cotton and 
jute. Moreover, the effects of partition were un- 
fortunate. While much of the production of cotton 
and jute was in the territories now part of Pakistan, 
the jute and textile factories were mainly financed 
by Indian capital and were located in the territories 
now part of India. Since both jute and cotton are 
more economically exported in the manufactured 
state, it has been necessary and it still is necessary 
for Pakistan to establish factories; and this is easier 
to plan than to execute because in the past the 
managerial skill has been mainly Indian. 
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Ceylon, as already mentioned, depends upon tea, 
rubber, and coconuts, in that order. The demand 
for tea is stable, since in the United Kingdom, the 
biggest market, it is regarded as a necessity. Fluc- 
tuations in price are therefore due mainly to pro- 
duction and not so much to changes in demand. 
There is, too, a slowly growing demand from other 
countries, especially North America, where it 
competes with coffee. Moreover, Ceylon does not 
fear competition from other sources, except with 
the low-grade teas, because high-grown Ceylon 
tea is the best in the world and fetches high prices. 
Ceylon rubber production, on the other hand, is 
less economical than that of Malaya. It is grown 
on smaller estates and there has been less re- 
planting with high-yielding trees, partly because 
about half of it is in Ceylonese hands and the 
average Ceylonese producer, unlike the average 
European company, lacks capital and tries to take 
too high a profit while he can. Also, the Ceylon 
trees were overtapped during the war, when they 
were virtually the only source of raw rubber avail- 
able to the free world, while the Malayan trees 
were usually untapped. If Indonesia could settle 
its political problems so as to be able to compete 
with Malaya and Ceylon on equal terms, the 
Ceylon industry would be in a perilous position. 
The export of coconut products, too, is falling. 
The estates are mainly in Ceylonese hands, the 
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trees are getting old, and there has not been much 
replanting. The steep rise in population, too, has 
increased the internal market. This is not in itself 
a disadvantage, because the producer gets his price, 
but a fall in exports increases exchange problems 
because Ceylon has to import two-thirds of its rice 
and much of its other food requirements. The 
increase in the population increases the demand, 
and it is accordingly necessary not only that Ceylon 
should maintain its exports but that it should ac- 
tually increase them. Ceylon has no fourth source 
of foreign currency and its politics cause some con- 
cern, so that its standard of living, though higher 
than that of India or Pakistan, is in peril. 

India has the most diversified economy of the 
countries formerly under British rule. It started 
with British capital but by 1946 a very large part 
of the capital was Indian. Its main exports were 
manufactured articles (including tea), whose prices 
fluctuated less widely. It was reasonably self- 
sufficient in food. Its internal market was very 
large. The standard of living was extremely low 
and its population was rising at an alarming rate. 
Even so, Britain in 1947 handed over a country 
with a sound economy and a well-managed financial 
structure. It was unfortunate that politically it 
proved necessary to partition the country, for 
though Pakistan got most of the poorer areas it was 
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an integrated economy which has now been dis- 
rupted. 

With the towns there grew up a substantial 
middle class of administrators, professional men 
and businessmen. At first the senior posts and the 
more lucrative jobs were held by people from the 
United Kingdom; but the Indians and, in com- 
merce and industry, the Chinese came rapidly be- 
hind them and indeed surpassed them. The British 
businessmen in Asia are, for the most part, the 
paid servants of limited companies. The big capi- 
talists are mainly Indian and Chinese. The public 
services were more difficult to man because they 
required higher education and technical training. 
We are, however, celebrating in 1957 the cen- 
tenaries of the first universities in British Asia, 
those of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. To 
these three universities have been added twenty- 
eight in India, six in Pakistan, and the universities 
of Hong Kong, Ceylon, and Malaya. The best 
of the graduates of these forty universities found 
their way into the professions and the public serv- 
ices, and by 1947 the services of India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon could be manned almost exclusively by 
local graduates. Development has not been so 
fast in Malaya, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and 
even slower in Sarawak and Borneo. It is, how- 
ever, far from true that British rule implied rule 
by British people of European descent. The ulti- 
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mate control rested with the United Kingdom, but 
its agents became increasingly the ablest of the 
local people. It was thus possible to transfer 
power with no substantial change in the tempo of 
administration. 

One weakness in the system was that the great 
financial houses were, and still are, branches of 
United Kingdom houses. There were advantages 
in this arrangement, in that their stability was 
assured. On the other hand, it has been alleged 
that they were willing to grant credit more readily 
to British firms than to local firms. There proba- 
bly was not much in this allegation, and it does not 
seem to have been made by Indians and Chinese. 
The British firms were, in the main, sound and 
solid limited companies, whose shares were quoted 
on the London Stock Exchange. Their credit was 
good by any standard, and in any country people 
whose business experience is limited must inevita- 
bly prove themselves before they start spending 
other people’s money. I am inclined to think that 
the complaints were very largely due to a prefer- 
ence for sound business ventures over speculative 
concerns, and for the established man with ex- 
perience over the inexperienced. A Ceylonese or 
a Malay, or even an Indian or a Chinese, must, 
like an Englishman, show, before he borrows 
money, that he is likely to be able to repay it. The 
difficulty is, of course, that the European firms 
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were already established in Britain, while the de- 
velopment of local capital was necessarily a some- 
what lengthy process. What was in fact an ordi- 
nary business precaution would therefore look like 
an exercise in racial prejudice. 

In spite of independence, the economic relations 
of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon with the United 
Kingdom remain close. In the case of India, one- 
third of the exports go to the United Kingdom and 
one-quarter of the imports come from there. In 
the case of Pakistan the proportions have been 
more variable owing to trade fluctuations and 
changes in exchange policy, but the proportions 
are of the same order. In the case of Ceylon the 
proportions are one-third and one-fifth. General- 
ly, the Asian countries other than Malaya have 
a sterling surplus, which is used through the ster- 
ling bloc to pay for imports in other currencies. 
Malaya usually has a dollar surplus which helps 
the rest of the sterling area, including of course 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Though Malaya and Ceylon have national in- 
comes per head of population higher than those of 
other Asian countries, the standard of living in all 
the territories is much lower than in the United 
Kingdom. So long as a large part of the popula- 
tion is dependent upon subsistence agriculture this 
must necessarily be so, because cultivation must be 
ona small scale and by primitive tools. Moreover, 
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the growing population and the system of inher- 
itance lead to fragmentation of land. A prewar 
Banking Commission in Ceylon found a jak tree 
which was owned by sixty-four persons, though 
it did not explain whether each was entitled to one 
fruit in sixty-four or one sixty-fourth of each fruit. 
The plantation industries in all the countries, tin 
mining in Malaya, and industries in India and 
Pakistan help to raise the standard of living of the 
peasants because they provide, indirectly, employ- 
ment for members of the peasants’ families. One 
of the political difficulties of the area is that the 
communities tend to benefit unequally. Thus in 
undivided India the Hindus were more active and 
therefore benefited more than the Muslims. In 
Ceylon the communal issue is very largely due to 
the success of the hard-working Tamils. In Ma- 
laya the Malays are generally backward compared 
with the Chinese and the Indians. Though gen- 
erally speaking these differences are due to the 
people themselves and not to extrinsic factors, they 
necessarily cause some jealousy and sometimes 
they lead to communal tension. 

The solution of these problems is, of course, 
higher production, and this requires technological 
development. It is very difficult to do anything 
for the villager other than to take him away from 
the village. He can be taught to use better strains 
of seed and more economical methods of cultiva- 
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tion; it is possible, as has been done in India and 
will probably be done in Pakistan, to expropriate 
the landlords; but the real difficulty is that the 
peasant’s holding is rarely an economic unit and 
that the high birth rates tend to make it even less 
economic. India is spending a great deal of money 
in improving cottage industries. This is in the 
tradition of Gandhi, but it seems to be an attempt 
to sweep back the tide. Goods made by hand with 
primitive tools in primitive conditions will sell if 
they are of considerable artistic merit, or even if 
they are merely quaint: and there are cottage in- 
dustries, among the goldsmiths for instance, which 
supply a small luxury market. The great mass of 
the cottage industries, however, produce slowly 
and uneconomically what can be produced in mil- 
lions and much more cheaply by machine. The 
hand-made article is no better than the machine- 
made article; and unless the labor is absolutely 
sweated it would seem impossible to produce goods 
at anything like the same price as the factory-made 
article, even when all the machinery has to be im- 
ported. I can see no case whatever for the hand- 
loom weavers, except in those cases where they 
work to exclusive patterns of great artistic merit. 
The plain white cloth worn by most Indians can 
be produced much more cheaply and efficiently in 
factories. 

More land can be made available in Malaya 
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without great difficulty, though not for paddy culti- 
vation except at considerable expense. In India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon irrigation schemes are neces- 
sary to open up new land. These schemes are often 
put up without very much consideration of their 
economic effects. Such figures as I have seen sug- 
gest a danger that the capital expenditure on 
schemes may be far in excess of the profit likely to 
be made from them. Land-hunger is acute among 
the peasants, and the peasants have votes. There 
is consequently a temptation to provide more land 
without adequate consideration of its cost. The 
peasants get the land and they do not pay the taxes, 
and they are not to know that wasteful expenditure 
lowers their own very low standard of living. 
Moreover, all the countries concerned are short of 
power, and irrigation schemes usually provide 
water power as well as water, though it may be at 
a price which ignores the very large capital in- 
volved. The future of power of course lies with 
atomic energy. Britain is now using power pro- 
duced from atomic energy at about the same price 
as from coal or oil. We are deliberately making 
no secret of our methods, and indeed a reactor is 
being built in India. Costs must be reduced still 
further to make atomic energy serviceable to the 
people of Asia, but there is a reasonable chance of 
that being done over the next five or ten years. 
Every babe in politics mouths the magic word 
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“ndustrialization.” It is not so simple as it sounds, 
and already a great deal of money has been wasted, 
to speak figuratively, by importing machinery for 
the making of watering-cans in the middle of the 
Sahara. Everybody in Asia is impressed with the 
enormous waste of human labor. Great forests 
of steel were raised outside my house in Ceylon by 
men and elephants using the most primitive form 
of lever and pulley. An American engineer came 
along and asked for a crane. He found a new one, 
imported by the R.A.F. during the war, on a 
scrap heap; and he bought it for its value as scrap. 
He then had to train four teams to use it, which he 
did. I was told afterwards that the experiment was 
not a success because the total cost was higher than 
it would have been if twenty men and an elephant, 
pulling a rope round a pulley, had done the job in 
about twenty times the length of time. I did not 
see the costing and I cannot vouch for the fact. 
But I wondered what would happen when the crane 
began to wear, whether it would be necessary to 
train repair gangs, or to import spares. 

It must be appreciated that the standard of 
knowledge and skill is very low. It is not diffi- 
cult to find unskilled labor which is ignorant of 
the principle of the screw, so that it cannot use even 
the simplest equipment. The skilled man can do 
astonishing things with inefficient equipment, but 
he would do them better if he had the equipment 
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and knew how to use it. It is not unusual to see 
a carpenter who has nothing more than a plane, a 
chisel, a hammer, and a screwdriver. He has 
probably never heard of a vise, because he gets a 
boy to hold a piece of wood while he planes it. In 
rice-growing countries the spade is rarely used, 
even on road-making, but the much less efficient 
mammoty is used because it is used in the paddy- 
field. To find a builder’s man who understands 
that two pulleys are better than one would involve 
so much time and trouble that it is better to hire 
a squad of women to take up the bricks on their 
heads. Usually the foremen are not skilled men 
but mere labor contractors who have to stand 
around under umbrellas because they pay the men 
by the day and are themselves paid by the job. 
That means that an overseer has to stand by to 
see that the contractor does not steal an occasional 
bag of cement and use sand instead. In other 
words, in a country which is rapidly developing 
there is inefficiency at all levels. Nor can one do 
very much by the favorite device of sending a man 
for training, unless it is the kind of job which he 
can do by himself, like glass-blowing. If you train 
a man in structural engineering in the United 
States, you teach him how to use complicated equip- 
ment operated by skilled men, even when you call 
them unskilled. They can do all kinds of things 
about the house and tinker with a car. They have 
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learned at home and at school a lot of elementary 
mechanics. I am not what you might call a skilled 
cook, but I can boil an egg, and when I boil an 
ege I know what I am doing, or rather what the 
egg is doing, and therefore I economize on gas 
without even thinking about it. I had some very 
good cooks in Ceylon, but not one of them knew 
how to boil an egg economically because none of 
them knew anything about the most elementary 
principles of heat. What is more, an Asian stu- 
dent who has not had the handyman’s experience 
at home is quite capable of getting a First Class in 
Physics without knowing how to boil an egg or fix 
a fuse. So, your trained structural engineer will 
get completely frustrated when he gets home, be- 
cause you have not taught him the most important 
principle of all, how to make do with what he has 
got. You have taught him to make do with what 
you have got, and that is rather different. It is 
not a problem of ability, but a problem of injecting 
experience at all levels so that it becomes a part of 
the ordinary man’s inheritance. I once asked a 
professor if he had ever used a hammer. He re- 
plied that he had, after he became a professor, and 
he had to get a carpenter to teach him. Many of 
the students who came to the University of Ceylon 
to study engineering, and who had passed in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry at high-school 
level, had never seen or heard of a chisel. I 
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ought to say at once, however, that all this would 
not be so among the Chinese; and one reason for 
the high standard of living in Malaya is that the 
Chinese boy usually has much the same inheritance 
of acquired skill as the English or American boy. 
He has not played with toy trains or construction 
sets, but he has knocked around in somebody’s junk 
shop. Unless the owner of the junk shop goes 
bankrupt, which he will do quite cheerfully and 
start again, it will probably be a factory in another 
twenty years. In this respect the contrast between 
Malaya and Hong Kong, on the one hand, and 
Ceylon and Pakistan, on the other, is quite 
startling. 

The backwardness of the Asian peoples, other 
than the Chinese, is like everything else attributed 
to British rule. It is, I think, true that nothing 
much has been done about it. The education pro- 
vided was academic and suitable for clerks, and 
accordingly it is commonly alleged that the British 
rulers wanted clerks to assist them in administra- 
tion while they continued to rule. That is, of 
course, unfair. The British provided for the 
Asians the sort of education that they provided 
in Britain, and they trained lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, and civil servants as well as clerks. In 
India and Ceylon it would have been difficult to 
do anything else, for as soon as one tries to teach 
a boy to use his hands one comes against the caste 
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system. There is less objection now than there was 
even ten years ago; but under British rule there 
was always danger of an accusation that “practical” 
education was designed to produce artisans for the 
British and to prevent the local people from getting 
the best jobs. The fact is that until recently there 
was very little conscious policy. Schools were 
established because there was a demand for them 
from parents. The Cambridge and London exami- 
nations were provided because there was a demand 
for them from the schools. It was at the higher 
level, the technical college and the university, that 
there was conscious planning. With the technical 
colleges, too, there was the major difficulty that 
it was useless to train technicians because there 
were no jobs, and no jobs because there were no 
technicians. The problem of the hen and the egg 
always applies to government planning. 

Even so, the idea of government planning is 
very new. I doubt if the United States has ac- 
cepted it even now, though it is an article of faith 
in Asia. It is one of the self-evident truths. It is, 
however, a very modern and perhaps temporary 
truth. A great deal of economic development was 
undertaken by British administrators by building 
roads and railways; but what they were trying to 
do was to increase the revenue, which necessarily 
required improvement of the means of transport. 
In this century they have added irrigation schemes, 
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flood-prevention schemes, schemes for the produc- 
tion of hydroelectric power, and so forth. Nor 
were these designed exclusively or mainly for the 
increase of trade. For instance, the Government 
of India had comprehensive arrangements for 
cushioning the population against the consequences 
of flood and drought. 

The idea that governments should assume re- 
sponsibility for industrial development is a new 
one. Until 1945 the only instrument was the 
tariff, and this was in fact used to protect Indian 
industries while Britain still held by the policy of 
free trade. Development through the control of 
credit is a Keynesian idea, and it is as new to 
Britain as it is to India and Pakistan. Nowadays 
the local politicians are all eager to plan through 
the control of credit and investment, but I am not 
sure that they have realized the dangers. Though 
India and Pakistan are federations, they have both 
empowered the federal legislatures to legislate for 
social and economic planning. Pakistan has hardly 
begun, but India has a Central Planning Commis- 
sion which is beginning to look rather like a Super- 
Cabinet, overriding both the Union and the State 
Governments. Moreover, the demand for expen- 
diture far exceeds the income. India and Pakistan 
are poor countries and even Ceylon and Malaya 
are only relatively rich. The proportion of the 
national product which can be diverted from con- 
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sumption to capital equipment, without a substan- 
tial reduction in the standard of living, is very 
small. The hope of these countries, therefore, lies 
in gifts or loans from overseas. Some comparative- 
ly small sums are being provided by the rest of the 
Commonwealth through the Colombo Plan, and 
by the United States and the United Nations under 
similar programs: but the amounts are small and 
the results, so far, not spectacular. Nor is it al- 
ways realized that it is much easier for a rich 
country to make a loan, which it normally does by 
increasing its export of capital goods, than it is for 
a poor country to repay, for very little of the capital 
expenditure expected is likely to increase exports. 
All the Asian countries, too, are appealing for 
private investment; but private investment de- 
pends upon the prospect of profit, and nobody has 
yet been willing or able to give adequate guarantees 
that prospects of profit will not be interfered with 
by acute nationalist politics or, worse still, com- 
munist expropriation. 

On the other hand, government by the people 
through adult franchise requires that the people be 
assured that they are obtaining benefits from the 
policies of the governments in power. There must 
be more and more public expenditure whether or 
not there is income to cover it, and accordingly 
there is great temptation to create credit and thus 
to depreciate the currency. This process is going 
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on over a large part of the world, including most 
of Europe; but it threatens to lower rather than to 
raise the standard of living. Both India and Pakis- 
tan have so far managed their economic affairs with 
considerable success; but the political pressures on 
the Government of India to produce grandiose but 
uneconomic plans is considerable; and no doubt 
the other countries will soon feel the same pressure. 
To suggest that they need to save money before 
they spend it would be to ask them to adopt a 
principle with which most countries have already 
dispensed. 


Nationalism and Racialism 


BRITAIN MAY REASONABLY be called the mother of 
nations, for all the nations of the Commonwealth 
are the product of British rule. There were geo- 
graphical entities called India, Ceylon, and Ma- 
laya, but there were no Indians, Ceylonese, and 
Malayans. India was never a political unit, not 
even under Asoka, for his jurisdiction stopped at 
the Godavari River, and anyhow his empire did not 
last. Before British rule it was a collection of 
states, great and small. Ceylon before the Portu- 
guese occupation contained three separate king- 
doms and one of them, the kingdom of Kandy, 
continued until 1815. Malaya was another col- 
lection of states, to which Britain added a mud flat 
called Singapore, whose 150 inhabitants would 
have been very much surprised if they had been 
told that they were the forerunners of a city-state 
of over a million people. Pakistan is, of course, 
wholly a new entity, carved out of British India 
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by an act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

On the other hand, Britain as usual created 
these nations in a fit of absent-mindedness. Until 
recently there was no conscious policy. Ceylon 
became a separate nation and not part of India 
because a Governor preferred to deal direct with 
London rather than to deal with it via Calcutta, 
and Dundas had no particular objection to a little 
more colonial patronage. India would perhaps 
have been three nations, based on Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras, if it had not proved adminis- 
tratively convenient to have a Governor-General 
controlling all three Presidencies. Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who founded Singapore and led, though he 
did not realize it, to the fusion of Malaya, was a 
servant of the East India Company, and so Malaya 
might have been part of India. The units were 
selected for administrative convenience. Pakistan 
became practicable politics because the defense of 
India was thought to require the pushing north- 
wards of the frontier, so that the Muslim peoples 
of the north were incorporated into the territory of 
India. The series of little wars is certain to be 
remembered because of the best pun in history. 
The capital of Pakistan is, or was, in Sind, and 
when Sind was captured the captor reported it in 
the single word “Peccavi.” 

No attempt whatever was made to develop a 
national tradition, or what is now regarded as es- 
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sential by so many nationalists, a national language, 
a national religion, and a national culture. Indeed, 
there was some doubt whether a Christian ruler 
could officially recognize a heretical religion, until 
Queen Victoria was advised in 1858 that toleration 
was an essential characteristic of an Empress of 
India. English became the language of the high 
schools not because anybody wanted to produce a 
common language, but merely because the East 
India Company decided, on the advice of Lord 
Macaulay, that education could never be spread 
through the medium of Sanskrit. He has there- 
fore been violently attacked by every nationalist in 
India, though I am not sure that those attacks 
would ever have been possible if he had supported 
Sanskrit, because there would probably have been 
no nationalists. Nationalism is an imported ide- 
ology, invariably expressed, until recently, in Eng- 
lish. It may be noted that, though English be- 
came the language of the subsidized high schools 
and universities, there was nothing whatever to stop 
anybody from using any other language. The 
most that can be said is, first, that the British rulers 
did subsidize education through the medium of 
English and, secondly, that under British rule 
English had a cash value which Indians, whether 
nationalists or not, were anxious to obtain. All 
the local cultures could continue to flourish, and 
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most of them did: but local cultures were not na- 
tional, but sectional or communal. 

Islam’s largest nation is within the Common- 
wealth. The purer type of Buddhism, the Thera- 
vada, flourishes in Burma and Ceylon as well as in 
Siam. The other type of Buddhism, the Ma- 
hayana, and Confucianism, are spread from Pe- 
nang to Hong Kong. Hinduism hardly exists 
outside the Commonwealth. India has thirteen 
major languages, Pakistan has five, and Ceylon 
has two, all of them exclusive to the Common- 
wealth. Malay is divided between Malaya and 
Indonesia. Nearly all the Chinese dialects are 
spoken in the Commonwealth, though teaching is 
usually done in Mandarin. These are not primi- 
tive languages, though there are plenty of those 
also, but languages founded on the great classical 
languages, and each has its own literature. In- 
evitably they inspire emotion. Nor are those the 
only divisions. The caste divisions of India and 
Ceylon go deep, and the Hindus of Pakistan are 
mostly of the scheduled or inferior castes. There 
are doctrinal and historical divisions in Islam more 
important than those of Christianity; and there 
have been riots in the Punjab, since the creation of 
Pakistan, arising out of conflicts among the Muslim 
sects. On the other hand, the sovereignty of the 
Indian princes was eaten away under British rule, 
and both India and Pakistan have been able to 
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absorb their states into the territorial system. In- 
dia has redrawn its internal boundaries on linguis- 
tic lines, while Pakistan has fused all the states and 
provinces of West Pakistan. In Malaya the states 
remain as units of a federal system, and there is 
a measure of personal loyalty to the rulers, at least 
among the Malays; but under the new Constitution 
the rulers are to become constitutional monarchs 
and in any case most Malays seem now to think 
of themselves more as Malays than as subjects of 
their respective rulers. 

To say that the new nations of the Common- 
wealth are artificial units is not quite exact. India 
and Pakistan divide up (apart from the Portuguese 
pockets) the whole of the subcontinent south of 
the Himalayas. Ceylon has geographical unity 
as an island. The Federation of Malaya occupies 
nearly the whole of a peninsula. Politically, how- 
ever, the units are artificial, for they were created 
by British rule out of diverse political elements. 
The process of fusion into nations necessarily takes 
time, though Switzerland has shown that it can be 
done. There was, too, a common element sup- 
plied by the English language, taught and used in 
schools which accepted pupils of all religions and 
races. They were, in the main, missionary schools 
designed for Christian children, but they have al- 
ways accepted children of other religions and have 
been bound by legislation not to teach Christian 
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principles to those children. From these schools 
many pupils went to English universities or studied 
in England for the professions. Gandhi read for 
the English Bar and Jawaharlal Nehru was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge. M. A. Jinnah 
read for the English Bar, and of the five Prime 
Ministers of Pakistan one was educated at Oxford 
and another at Cambridge. Of the four Prime 
Ministers of Ceylon two were at Cambridge and 
one at Oxford, while the leader of the principal 
Opposition party was educated at the London 
School of Economics. In the Federation of Ma- 
laya the Chief Minister and his Minister of Finance 
are Cambridge men. In Singapore the first Chief 
Minister read for the English Bar, while his prin- 
cipal opponent was a Cambridge man. Nor must 
it be thought that training in the United Kingdom 
is less popular than it was before 1947. Under- 
graduates from India are now few, but only be- 
cause the Government of India refuses to provide 
the sterling exchange, except for technical training. 
The demand from Pakistan and Ceylon is, how- 
ever, so heavy that most Cambridge Colleges (Ox- 
ford is less popular because its entrance require- 
ments are more difficult for Asian students) have 
to reject a considerable number of applications 
every year. 

Moreover, three universities were established in 
India in 1857, and a century later there are thirty- 
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eight universities in India and Pakistan, one in 
Ceylon, one in Malaya, and one in Hong Kong. 
Significantly enough, there were no universities in 
Indonesia before independence, though there were 
technical colleges. 

Whether the young men and young women 
studied in Asia or in the United Kingdom, they 
usually studied on much the same syllabuses. The 
Universities of Cambridge and London held school 
examinations, and still do, for Asian students. The 
University of London held, and still holds, its 
external degree examinations in Ceylon and Ma- 
laya. The first Asian universities were modeled 
on the University of London, and most of the more 
modern universities function much like the Uni- 
versity of Leeds (which was more or less taken as 
a model in 1919). Until they could produce their 
own, the Asian universities drew their staffs from 
the United Kingdom, and the Universities of Ma- 
laya and Hong Kong still do. The English ex- 
amination schemes have been copied, and most of 
the books prescribed are published in the United 
Kingdom. The professional qualifications which 
the Asian students sought were those of the British 
professional organizations, though in India and 
Pakistan there are now local qualifications copied 
from them. In spite of all political complications, 
this makes for a comity between the United King- 
dom and the Asian countries which does not exist, 
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for instance, between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The British and the Asian uni- 
versities speak the same language, metaphorically 
as well as literally, and indeed they are all mem- 
bers of the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth. Most of the Asian medical schools 
are recognized by the General Medical Council, so 
that their graduates can practice in Britain, and 
some of them do. It is easier for an Indian barris- 
ter to be called to the English Bar than it is for 
an American lawyer to be so called. For many 
educated Asians there is a place in the United 
Kingdom which they call home, the University, 
College, or Inn at which they were educated, and 
when they are on long leave they always come back. 
I have attended Trinity Hall dinners in Colombo, 
Karachi, and Singapore; and there would have been 
one in Kuala Lumpur if the men had not been so 
scattered—but we had a Gray’s Inn dinner instead. 

You must not think that these close personal and 
professional relations have induced close political 
relations. In one sense they have, for British in- 
stitutions get copied with an exactness which is 
remarkable. An Asian student in the United King- 
dom can and often does take an active part in 
British politics. He is a British subject even though 
he is also an Indian, Pakistani, Ceylonese, or Ma- 
layan citizen. He has as much right to speak and 
vote as I have, and indeed he is not inhibited as I 
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am by being head of a college which produces lead- 
ing members of all three political parties. Not 
only does he make up his own mind on the issues 
of British politics, but also he makes up his own 
mind on the relations between Britain and his own 
country. You probably have a saying that all the 
best Americans are overseas, and we certainly have 
the equivalent. It applies as strongly to the Asian 
students in Britain. They organize themselves 
into associations which have invariably been centers 
of nationalist propaganda, even when (as some- 
times happens) they have been captured by the 
communists, for though logically a communist 
cannot be a nationalist, the party line has been to 
play up colonial nationalism as a means of embar- 
rassing the West and in the hope of capturing the 
nationalist movement in the colony. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that it was the communists who invented 
“colonialism” when the earlier word “imperialism” 
lost some of its charm. 

The universities of the United Kingdom always 
give a fair indication of the movement of political 
opinion among the new generation of electors. I 
do not mean that the undergraduates represent a 
cross section of political opinion. Though merit, 
including character, is the basis of selection, the 
wealthier classes—there are now no wealthy classes 
—are always more strongly represented than the 
poorer classes—there are no poor, either. A young 
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man from the back streets starts, probably, with 
an inferior home education. He then has to pass 
through a series of filters which give him a series 
of scholarships, though even then his parents have 
to make some sacrifices for his education. The 
young man from the professional classes, on the 
other hand, goes to a couple of boarding schools 
and does not meet a filter until he begins to think 
about his university education. There he has to 
compete with the ablest young men from the back 
streets. He does not, however, quite compete on 
equal terms. He has had better opportunities for 
education at home and at school, and he does not 
need to win a scholarship because his father can, 
though perhaps with difficulty, pay his fees for 
him. Hence, there is a stronger representation of 
the richer classes than of the poorer classes, espe- 
cially at Oxford and Cambridge. Nevertheless, 
those who develop an interest in politics, or in 
fields of thought which influence politics, such as 
religion, philosophy, literature, and so forth, tend 
to adopt the pattern of their age. Nobody ever 
thinks things out from first principles, above all 
at the age of twenty. A thought-pattern, made 
up of inarticulate major premises, develops. There 
are, of course, individual variations. I have always 
thought, for instance, that some of the communist 
leaders of Asia became communists because of 
strict parental discipline at home, appropriate to 
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Asian family life. To show that one is a person 
in one’s own right, and not a mere grandchild, one 
must do something startling; and the way to 
shock one’s very conservative grandmother is to 
become a communist and openly to mix with sec- 
tions of society who would not be allowed inside 
the compound at home, except for the purpose of 
being fed at the back door. When one goes back 
to Asia, one has of course to decide whether one is 
to continue as a scarlet revolutionary or to go into 
a pleasant government job and take the large 
dowry which has been carefully arranged with a 
prospective father-in-law in one’s absence. 
Personal factors of this kind affect European stu- 
dents as well as Asian; but striking an average one 
can describe the pattern at any given time. During 
the Great Depression, for instance, active opinion 
might be described as “leftist.” This was the 
period when those famous Foreign Office officials, 
Maclean and Burgess, were at Cambridge, the 
one in my own college and the other next door. 
Not all the undergraduates, nor even a majority, 
were communists, but there was a very general 
feeling that there was something wrong with “the 
System,” which allowed the collapse of a boom in 
the United States to deprive young Englishmen of 
their opportunity of getting jobs. At the present 
time, when the employers are running round the 
universities to talk to any young men who can be 
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persuaded to listen, there is, first, a general distaste 
for politics and, secondly, an interest in mystical 
religion. Those two things of course portend a 
lengthy period of Conservative rule in Britain, 
starting at the general election next after that of 
1959 or 1960, unless somebody lets off an atomic 
bomb before then. 

The Asian students, having their own back- 
grounds, are less influenced by this pattern than 
the English students, though there is undoubtedly 
some influence. I was particularly interested in 
the biographical details of communist leaders out- 
side the United States and the U.S.S.R. produced 
by the Dies Committee. Nearly all the communist 
leaders in Asia had been educated in Britain or the 
United States during the Great Depression. We 
are probably producing some more now, but the 
communists are finding it less easy to capture Asian 
students during the present period of conservative 
reaction. The factors applying specially to Asian 
students are three. First, being far from home 
they collect, as I have already mentioned, in stu- 
dent associations, in which politics provide the 
main subject for discussion. Secondly, they will 
individually almost certainly meet some examples 
of color prejudice, possibly not in their universities, 
but almost certainly among landladies. Thirdly, 
they share in the general sentiment against “im- 
perialism” or “colonialism” and therefore have 
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little sympathy with the Conservative party. They 
tend to become either what an Asian student publi- 
cation recently called “political illiterates,” i.e., 
persons who prefer to keep off politics as being a 
bit of a bore, or they become enthusiastic supporters 
of the Labour party. 

You may think that I have spent too much time 
on the Asian students in the United Kingdom, who 
are of course a very small minority, but in fact the 
nationalist movements in Asia have almost in- 
variably been led by what are sometimes known as 
“the England-returned men.” In Britain the 
Asian students are of course treated as equals by 
their fellow undergraduates, and they begin to 
wonder why they are regarded as inferior in their 
own country. I remember a distinguished Ceylon- 
ese telling me, after that extra gin but before in- 
dependence, that he was a slave in his own country 
but got freer as he went West. Allowing for the 
extra gin, there was something in it. When he was 
at his English university, he was a free-born British 
subject and as such was helping to govern Ceylon. 
As a matter of fact he had a lucrative post in the 
government service when he spoke to me, but that 
was slurred over by the gin, and what he really 
meant was that the people of the United Kingdom 
were still taking the ultimate responsibility for the 
government of his country. Moreover, a visit to 
the United Kingdom creates a new attitude to 
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British people. In Asia nearly all the Europeans 
are comparatively wealthy men, government serv- 
ants, planters, business executives, and the rest. 
In Britain the people of each class, other than the 
very rich, are richer than the people of Asia, but 
there are the same social problems as in Asia— 
crime, disease, prostitution, slums, and so forth. 
In what, then, does British superiority consist? 
Clearly the answer is in very little other than a 
superiority in technical equipment and especially 
armaments. 

Nor is this all. If the Asian student learns any- 
thing about British history or politics he will find 
it full of praise for democratic movements and 
movements against tyranny. He will find that 
thirteen American colonies rebelled against British 
rule. He will be interested in the Irish problem 
and will completely misunderstand it. From the 
history of Europe he will learn that the political 
map was redrawn by nationalist movements. In- 
evitably, if he takes any interest in politics at all, 
he will become a nationalist. It is in fact remarka- 
ble that Asian nationalism has to an Englishman 
a distinctly Victorian or nineteenth-century aroma. 
It savors of Garibaldi, Bismarck, and Disraeli. It 
is, in fact, old-fashioned British imperialism in a 
new guise, though of course it is antagonistic to 
British imperialism. 

There is just one other point about the Asian 
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students, and then I can return to Asia with them. 
The sectional loyalties which are so strong in their 
own country virtually disappear in Britain. The 
students rarely speak any language except English, 
even among themselves. They rarely have com- 
munal religious celebrations and they have no 
mullahs or priests to teach them. Their student 
organizations do not distinguish according to race, 
caste, or creed. If they pause to look round, which 
probably they do seldom, they find English, Scots, 
Welsh, and Ulstermen under a unitary form of 
government and constantly intermarrying. Ac- 
cordingly, their nationalism has no communal bias, 
as it so often has in Asia. Perhaps this is a slight 
exaggeration, for the idea of Pakistan was invented 
by Muslim students in England, but it was an at- 
tempt to reach agreement among those who were 
united in opposition to British rule. 

We can now go back to Asia, where the ideas 
formulated by the England-returned men, like 
Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, Jayatilaka (Ceylon), Ab- 
dul Rahman (Malaya), Marshall and Lee Kuan 
Yew (Singapore), soon spread among those young 
men and women who went to universities at home. 
Nationalism was the major premise, a self-evident 
truth which nobody need defend. Not to be a 
nationalist was a sin against the truth, like not 
being a Christian in mediaeval Europe, or not being 
a communist in the Soviet Union, or not having a 
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bathroom in the United States. It was just in- 
credible. Now, nationalism in a colonial context 
implies antagonism to the colonial power. But it 
also means something more. It implies antagonism 
to all colonial powers and even to Western coun- 
tries which, superficially at least, have made no 
attempt to colonize. Actually, I think most Asians 
would regard the United States as a colonial power, 
not merely because of Puerto Rico and Panama, but 
also because of something called “dollar diplom- 
acy” of which they know little other than the name. 
Anti-American sentiment is, I think, purely an 
aspect of anti-Western sentiment. It appears to 
have grown recently only because the United States 
was not relevant until after Pearl Harbor; and now 
it seems to be proportional to anticolonial senti- 
ment. It is weak in Pakistan and Malaya, but 
strong in India and Ceylon; but so is anticolonial 
sentiment. 

Though the United States does not have a co- 
lonial problem, there is a racial problem, and it 
plays a considerable part in anti-American propa- 
ganda east of Suez. It is almost invariably magni- 
fied and the disabilities of the Negro population are 
exaggerated. During the past ten years many 
Asians have visited the United States and most of 
them seem to acquire a juster view of the position, 
but among the mass of the Asians the Americans 
are considered to be at least as bad oppressors of 
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colored people as the British, and probably worse. 
This attitude is, of course, actively assisted by the 
communists, who take every opportunity of attack- 
ing American imperialism. These attacks are, I 
think, fiercer and more effective than attacks on 
British imperialism, partly because the United 
States is more powerful, and partly because the 
Americans in Asia have less experience of handling 
communists. It is no doubt a matter of opinion, 
but the refusal of British diplomats to take any 
part in propaganda, except of the most polite and 
gentlemanly kinds, seems to be more effective than 
the blatant propaganda which pours out of every 
American embassy. No English official extols the 
superiority of the British way of life; he just as- 
sumes that it is superior and that all Asians ap- 
preciate the fact; and for some reason or other 
many of them do. Also, it is useless to throw 
verbal bombs at Asian communists because they 
just throw bigger ones back. The Englishman’s 
sly dig is more effective because the communists 
lack a sense of humor, or at least that kind of hu- 
mor. The Asian communist, unable to answer 
back, merely gets angry, which pleases everybody. 

The fundamental problem, however, is that the 
nationalist who reacts against Western domination 
is thrown back upon his own culture. He does ap- 
preciate the need for technological development 
like that of the West. Gandhi completely failed 
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to convince India that it must go back to the paddy 
field and the spinning wheel, but it is interesting 
that he tried, for he was being perfectly logical in 
doing so—though he was not sufficiently logical to 
advocate the strengthening of caste and the restora- 
tion of Indian feudalism. The Indian does ap- 
preciate, too, that his Constitution must follow the 
British pattern; and I discovered by experience 
that, even in a federation, American experience is 
regarded with suspicion—perhaps the more blatant 
senators have given it a bad name. Admitting all 
this, the nationalist’s problem is to establish the 
Asian culture against the European, in which I 
include the American. Unfortunately at this point 
he ceases to be a nationalist and becomes a com- 
munalist. What the West does not possess are the 
Asian religions (other than Christianity, which is 
of course Asian, though every Asian forgets the 
fact ), the religious philosophies, the languages and 
literatures of the Asians. The difficulty is that these 
things are not national but sectional. 

There is, you will appreciate, a conflict of emo- 
tions. The Asians want to be nations in the best 
traditions of Western nationalism, but it has to be 
Eastern nationalism. The Asians want to be tech- 
nologically and administratively as advanced as 
the West, but cannot admit that the philosophical 
and scientific foundations upon which it rests have 
any superiority over the philosophical and scientific 
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foundations of Eastern culture. Only the lunatic 
fringe proves from the Rigveda that aircraft were 
used by the ancient Indians, but it is significant that 
the lunatic fringe does so. The Asians have to 
insist that their cultures are equal to, if not in ad- 
vance of, those of the West, but unfortunately they 
arecommunal. These conflicts are reasonably well 
solved by the best educated Asians, who do not 
like the nonsense expounded by so many politicians. 
On the other hand, there is an astonishing amount 
of such nonsense, and it is quite honestly believed 
by people who are not on the make, indeed by 
those young men who take their moral principles 
most seriously. The best example I know comes 
from Ceylon, where it was a very serious offense to 
suggest that some of the stories in the Mahavamsa, 
or Great Chronicle, were mere legends because 
they were physically impossible. It was like tell- 
ing a fundamentalist that the story of Creation was 
metaphorical. A competent Sinhalese historian— 
who had the misfortune to be a Christian—once 
drew up, at my request, a scheme for a history of 
Ceylon in three volumes. He allowed one volume 
to the period before the Portuguese occupation and 
two volumes to the period of European domina- 
tion. This was, of course, because of the paucity 
of material in the early period and the mass of 
records available in Portuguese, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish. When the proposal came before a university 
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committee, however, it was violently attacked, and 
it was decided to have four volumes so as to make 
the Sinhalese period of the same length as the 
European period, irrespective of the volume of 
material available. 

It must not be assumed that all nationalists go 
so far. You will see from Nehru’s writings that, 
although he makes some assumptions which a 
competent scholar would repudiate, he is generally 
very sensible, and of course there are a great many 
first-rate scholars in all the Asian countries. On 
the other hand, the university committee to which 
I have referred was not drawn from the lunatic 
fringe. In their own subjects they were competent 
scholars. There are, however, assumptions in all 
nationalist propaganda which will be denied by the 
Asians themselves as soon as the welter of emo- 
tions dies down. Perhaps by way of corrective 
I should point to the differences which existed, un- 
til recently, in the interpretation of the American 
War of Independence on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. In Britain the emotions were dead by 
1832. In the United States certain assumptions 
were taught as history in all the schools and were 
therefore believed by most Americans, and it is 
only in the last fifty years that scholars have pro- 
duced a more balanced view of events. You know, 
too, of the British habit of losing every battle ex- 
cept the last. My recollection of the British his- 
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tory which I learned at school may be faulty, but 
as I remember it the whole story was, so to speak, 
built up to a dramatic climax, in which of course 
Britain won the last battle. That the story of 
Napoleon had a happy ending at Waterloo was 
known from the very beginning of the story. The 
case was of course very much stronger in Asia be- 
fore independence, because it was necessary for 
the nationalist to build up the reputation of his 
country in order to justify his attacks on British 
rule. When I listened to speeches from the minor 
politicians, as I often had to do, I used to wait for 
the fictitious history to come pouring out, and 
invariably it did. 

When Britain transfers power, the first benefi- 
ciaries are an English-speaking oligarchy. They 
get the political power, the contracts, and the jobs. 
Indeed, if you look at the material which is now 
circulating among Malayan students, you will see 
that, among much high-souled congratulation upon 
the independence of Malaya there is also con- 
gratulation upon the fact that there will be jobs 
for the boys. I think they exaggerate the number of 
jobs, or at least the amount of revenue available to 
pay for them, but that also is to be expected. It does 
not take the worker and the peasant very long, 
however, to discover that all the fine phrases in 
the Constitution are a bit fraudulent. There are 
no jobs for his boys, because they do not speak 
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English. In most parts of India it has been possi- 
ble to benefit the peasants by expropriating the 
zamindari, but that can be done only once. Else- 
where the advantages of independence to the 
peasants and workers are not very obvious, and I 
have been told of remarks to the effect that they 
were better off under the British. I doubt if they 
were, but the probability is that they are neither 
better off nor worse off. They therefore tend to 
have a grievance against the party in power which 
other parties do not fail to exploit. The Congress 
is still in power in India, but it seems to depend 
very heavily on having Gandhi’s inheritance and 
Nehru’s leadership. In Pakistan the Muslim 
League has been split into fragments and in Ceylon 
the United National party has been turned out. 
In both countries, and in India too, there has been 
a large increase in communalism. In Malaya the 
power of the Alliance is not so great as it appears 
to be, and it has communal enemies on both flanks. 

The fact is that the national unity which the 
English-speaking politicians parade is something 
of an illusion. The Congress did get the support 
of the Indian masses, mainly because of Gandhi’s 
religious appeal. The Muslim League, though 
initially supported by the masses because of the 
appeal to the brotherhood of Islam, did not strike 
deep roots, and the unity of Islam is not strong 
enough to offset the conflict of Punjabi and Bengali 
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now that the Islamic State is in existence. In 
Ceylon the Sinhalese villager is more Sinhalese 
than Ceylonese and it has been easy to play on his 
distrust of the hard-working and pushful Tamil. 
In Malaya, while the United Malay Nationalist 
Organization has the support of the Malays, it will 
lose it if it pushes compromise with the Malayan 
Chinese Association too far, and the Malayan 
Chinese Association will lose all support from the 
Chinese if it compromises too readily with 
U.M.N.O. 

As I have said, nationalism is a self-evident 
truth. It is, unfortunately, not evident at all to 
the worker and the peasant. The belief of many 
Malays that “Merdeka” means that there will 
be no more rents and taxes can probably be matched 
in other quarters. Asian nationalism is an exotic 
plant imported from the West by the English- 
educated. It gets down among the people quite 
quickly, because it is taught in the schools, but for 
a time it has to vie with communalism, and a great 
many nationalist politicians, though not by any 
means all, are prepared to become communalists 
if communalism captures votes. I ought to say, 
too, that there is a special problem among the 
Chinese because of their strong sentimental attach- 
ment to the homeland, which is no doubt based 
upon the practice of ancestor worship. It is very 
dificult to develop among them a loyalty to 
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Malaya or Singapore. Politically, perhaps, their 
loyalty is divided between Peking and Taiwan, 
but politics in this sphere are not very important, 
and their loyalty is to the country of the ancestors. 
Whether it is governed by communists or national- 
ist dictators makes little difference. The strength 
of communism in Malaya would be much greater 
than it is if the Chinese were politically inclined. 
Their tradition is founded on the family and their 
attitude to government of all kinds is anarchic. I 
remember asking an educated Chinese why the 
Chinese in Penang could not be persuaded to vote. 
“You see,” he replied, “we come from a free 
country where there is no law.” The less they 
have to do with politicians and lawyers the better, 
but that does not affect loyalty to the country of the 
ancestors. 

This is not to say that there is no support for 
communism in Malaya. In Singapore it is quite 
strong and is in alliance with the socialists in the 
People’s Action party. It has so far—I think 
deliberately—trefrained from showing its strength, 
but the P.A.P. assumes that it can sweep the island 
when it wants to do so, and if that happens there 
will be an interesting conflict between the socialists 
and the communists. In the Federation of Malaya 
the communists in the jungle number less than 
2000. They evidently have strong support out- 
side, but it may be mainly family or clan support. 
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There is virtually no communism among the Ma- 
lays, who in this respect fall into the general tradi- 
tion of Islam. 

Elsewhere in the Commonwealth in Asia the 
communist influences come from the Soviet Union. 
They would be strong in Ceylon were it not for a 
split in 1938, when the majority of the Marxists, 
who are of course English-educated and are led 
by men educated in England, refused to follow 
the Stalinist line. Nor has the death of Stalin 
healed the breach. In India the communist party 
is strong in the south, particularly among the Ma- 
layalees of Kerala and the scheduled castes of 
Andhra. My impression is, however, that Ameri- 
can propaganda branding communism as an inter- 
national conspiracy goes a little too far. On a 
matter of this kind one must draw conclusions with 
hesitation, for there is too little information and 
too much propaganda from both sides. My im- 
pression is, however, that an Asian communist 
party is self-contained. Its principal leaders will 
have been educated in the United Kingdom or the 
United States, or be derived from communist cells 
in the local universities which were established by 
those educated in the United Kingdom and the 
United States. There will be close “fraternal” 
relations with the Communist party of Great Brit- 
ain. Contacts with the Soviet Union are much less 
close, though some of the Indian communists have 
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spent a considerable time in Russia and occasional 
visits are paid by the local communist lead- 
ers. What contacts there are between the com- 
munist leaders in Malaya and those in China are 
not exactly known, but they are neither very fre- 
quent nor very important. There are, however, 
close relations among the communist parties in 
the free countries of Asia because restrictions upon 
them are comparatively few, and where they exist 
they can easily be evaded because of the general 
inefficiency of governments. There appears to be 
no evidence of subsidies from Russia or China, 
though Russian and British communist literature 
in English is freely available and may be received 
without payment, so that its sale helps the local 
funds. For the most part, however, the funds 
come from levies upon members of the local party, 
from sympathizers, and from persons who think it 
wise to take out insurance policies against a com- 
munist success. Speaking generally, however, it 
would seem that the local party follows the party 
line because it is the duty of a good communist to 
follow that line. In other words, there is not much 
more of a communist conspiracy than there is of a 
capitalist conspiracy. It is, perhaps, too easy to say 
that the way to handle communists is the way fol- 
lowed in Britain (but not, for instance, that former- 
ly followed by the British in Malaya). In a coun- 
try with a high standard of living and full employ- 
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ment, with an adequate backing of social services, 
communism is not a menace, except as a fifth-col- 
umn in a possible war. A small communist party 
like that of Great Britain is continually losing 
members because the tradition of freedom of speech 
and opinion cannot be kept out. Over Hungary, 
for instance, the Communist party of Great Britain 
lost 7,000 of its 28,000 paid-up members; and in 
fact the ex-communist party of Great Britain is 
larger than the communist party. These conditions 
do not, however, obtain in Asia, and there is a real 
risk of successful communism in Singapore, the 
Federation of Malaya, and south India. There is, 
indeed, a communist government in power in 
Kerala. 

It must be remembered that communism is in- 
trinsically attractive to Asian peoples. Propaganda 
based on freedom has little appeal. What does 
freedom mean in a caste-ridden society, or to a 
Pakistani or Malay cultivator accustomed to the 
discipline of Islam, or to a Chinese coolie who re- 
gards every governmental organ, whether it calls 
itself democratic or communist, as an enemy? Free- 
dom is an intellectualist and individualist concept 
arising out of the Renaissance and the French 
Revolution. What communism appears to be, or 
at least claims to be, is a system of government of 
the workers and peasants, by the workers and peas- 
ants, for the workers and peasants, whereas what 
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democracy appears to be is government of the 
people by the English-speaking middle class for 
the English-speaking middle class. As I have 
said before, independence means that a British 
oligarchy transfers power to an English-speaking 
oligarchy; or, as an Indian communist would put 
it, the white sahibs transfer power to the brown 
sahibs. On the other hand, communism is not 
unattractive to the middle class, particularly the 
young men and women in the universities. The 
Indian National Congress has just won an election 
in the Union and in every one of the states except 
Kerala: but Nehru himself has pointed out that it 
was done by the votes of villagers, while the stu- 
dents and the workers of the towns supported less 
capitalistic parties. To the Asian student, the 
American way of life is a way of life in which the 
capitalist makes himself richer by exploiting the 
labor of the workers by hand and by brain, in- 
cluding university professors. The British Wel- 
fare State is more attractive, or at least would be if 
it were not British, because it makes some effort 
at social equality; and I have already mentioned 
that the British Labour party has more influence 
in Asia than any other Western organization, not 
excluding the Government of the United Kingdom 
or the President of the United States. But com- 
munism is founded on social equality and does not 
pretend to compromise with rich oppressors. The 
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fact that power has been transferred to the Eng- 
lish-speaking middle class does not always mean 
that the young men and young women in that class 
can look forward to prosperous careers. Some of 
them can, but that is because they have uncles in 
the right places; and this is no recommendation to 
those who have uncles in the wrong places. In 
any case, Asian young men and women have the 
same high-minded idealistic impulses as European 
young men and women. Indeed, there is far less 
cynicism among them than among the Europeans. 
Asia is still in the great Victorian and Edwardian 
movement which resulted in the devotion of so 
many young men to what they regarded as good 
causes, and the Indians have further support from 
the principles of Gandhi. In other words, the 
social objectives of communism are a powerful 
attraction, though among the Muslims this at- 
traction is offset by the appeal of Islam. 

Further, the communists are as nationalist as the 
nationalists. They infiltrate into every nationalist 
movement and do their best to lead it, until it 
reaches the point of being successful, when they call 
the independence a fake and assert that the brown 
capitalists have become the stooges of the white 
capitalists. If Russia or China became aggressive 
the communists would cease to be nationalists and 
become a genuine fifth column. In Asia as in 
Europe the communist parties decided in 1939 that 
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the war between Germany on the one side and 
France and Britain on the other was a “capitalist” 
war. When, however, the Germans attacked the 
Soviet Union it became a war for the defense of 
democracy. This change of the party line was, I 
think, adopted by each of the local parties inde- 
pendently. On the other hand, it appears reason- 
ably certain that the aggressive communism of 
1949, which affected Malaya especially, was 
brought about by a conference of Asian communist 
parties in India at the end of 1948. 

It would be easy for Russia or China to become 
ageressive. While Britain ruled India there were 
two major defense problems. The one was to 
keep open the sea routes, especially the route via 
the Suez Canal. The other was to prevent invasion 
via Afghanistan. The growth of air power has 
not seriously affected the second of these problems. 
Though there could be some infiltration through 
the caravan routes into Nepal and thence into 
India, the main route both for land-borne and for 
air-borne troops must be over the northwest fron- 
tier, which is now in the hands of Pakistan. Air 
power has made the difference that it is no longer 
practicable to keep large forces in the Khyber Pass, 
and in fact all Pakistani troops have been with- 
drawn to the plains. Though the Afghans are 
Muslims they have territorial claims upon the 
tribal areas of Pakistan, alleging that the treaty 
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with Britain whereby the Durand Line was ac- 
cepted is no longer binding as against Pakistan, 
and that the Pushto-speaking peoples on both sides 
of the line should be united into Paktoonistan. 
Probably this attitude is stimulated by the Soviet 
Union, whose influence in Afghanistan has replaced 
that of Britain. In other words, the Indian sub- 
continent now has a passable frontier with the 
Soviet Union. It would be easy for Russian troops 
to pour through the Khyber and fan out into the 
plains. Whether the Pakistan army and air force 
are strong enough to resist while India mobilizes 
and sends troops I do not know; but if they are not, 
the whole of India is open to invasion. 

Assuming, as most people in the West do, that 
the Soviet Union would become aggressive when- 
ever it was thought that a harvest could be reaped 
from aggression, it becomes evident that the 
Pakistan forces are India’s first line of defense, and 
accordingly that India should encourage Pakistan 
to make its forces as strong as possible. There 
are, I suppose, two answers. The first is that the 
Government of India does not interpret the inter- 
national situation in the terms which are familiar 
to the West. It has adopted a definite policy of 
“neutralism” in the cold war, which will need some 
further examination presently. Secondly, the Gov- 
ernment of India apparently considers that the 
threat of aggression from Pakistan is greater than 
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the threat from the Soviet Union. The Indian 
National Congress has retained the dislike of the 
whole idea of Pakistan which it developed during 
the long conflict over independence. The Congress 
thought of the Muslims as Indians and regarded 
Islam as one of the religions of India to be pro- 
tected, if protection was thought necessary, by con- 
stitutional guarantees. The idea of founding a 
state on religion was obnoxious; and from time to 
time Nehru still speaks of Pakistan as a “the- 
ocracy.” In the ordinary sense of that term it 
certainly is not. It calls itself an Islamic Republic 
and its constitution contains a few provisions—very 
few and of no great importance—of an Islamic 
nature. On the other hand, its form of govern- 
ment is democratic and parliamentary; and indeed 
like that of India it is derived from the United 
Kingdom via the Government of India Act. This 
is, however, one of the respects in which Nehru’s 
broad appreciation of political conditions breaks 
down. Pakistan is his biggest failure and, probably, 
his biggest blunder, for it is reasonably certain that 
the Congress could have avoided it if its ideas had 
been more elastic in 1940 or 1942. The recogni- 
tion in Pakistan that the Congress still dislikes the 
idea of Pakistan, still regards its separation from 
India as being unnatural (nationalism, of course, 
being natural as a self-evident truth), and still 
from time to time permits its leaders to disparage 
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Pakistan, keeps alive a fear of aggression from In- 
dia. Most Pakistanis who have thought about these 
problems seem to think that the danger to Pakistan 
comes not from Afghanistan and its Soviet backers 
but from India and its Kashmiri satellite. The Pak- 
istani troops which defend the northwest frontier 
also defend Azad Kashmir, i.e., that part of Kash- 
mir which is controlled by Pakistan; and further 
south there have to be forces to defend the Indian 
frontier. 

On the other hand, there is in India a definite 
fear of aggression from Pakistan. The events of 
1947 and 1948, which led to an undeclared war 
between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, are 
contentious; but India has a case which has, in the 
Indian view, not been considered by the United 
Nations. Though the problem has been treated as 
if it were one of mediating between India and 
Pakistan, the original complaint came from India, 
and it alleged aggression by Pakistan. The Govy- 
ernment of India stands on the claim that Kashmir 
acceded to India in accordance with the Govern- 
ment of India Act, that that accession was accepted 
by India with the condition that the people should 
subsequently be consulted when the tribesmen from 
Pakistan were expelled, and that it never became 
possible to expel those tribesmen (who were al- 
leged to have been supported by Pakistani authori- 
ties) because Pakistani troops were sent in. While 
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the Government of Pakistan alleges that India 
obtained Kashmir by force and fraud, Indian 
opinion claims that Pakistan intends to obtain 
Kashmir by force if it cannot be obtained in any 
other way. On this view, the strengthening of the 
Pakistani forces, whether by American aid or other- 
wise, is designed solely to secure a decision by force 
in Kashmir. Hence if there is a danger from the 
Soviet Union it is remote, whereas the danger 
from Pakistan is ever present. 

India, Pakistan, and Ceylon have no particular 
fear of Communist China because it is remote, 
though it would not be so remote if the Chinese 
captured Burma and Malaya. Burma is not my 
concern in this lecture because it is not part of the 
Commonwealth, though the inefficiency of its Gov- 
ernment and its inability to take firm control of the 
whole country is necessarily of some concern to 
the Government of India. The danger to Malaya 
arises from the substantial support for communism 
among the Chinese of the Federation and Singa- 
pore, though there appears to be very little evi- 
dence of contact with the Government of China. 
There are still British troops there and, according 
to the newspapers, a new base is being prepared in 
Malacca. On the other hand, the reorientation of 
British defense policy seems to require a reduction 
of British interest in Malaya. The Royal Navy is 
dividing its forces between Mombasa, in Kenya, 
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and Singapore. The Royal Air Force is more in- 
terested in the Maldives and in Cocos Island 
(which is under Australian control) than in Ma- 
laya. The British Army in Malaya is apparently 
to be reduced in size. It is true that the Federa- 
tion of Malaya is expanding its own forces and 
that even Singapore is raising the first of several 
battalions. These could no doubt be reinforced if 
the communist strength became greater, either by 
recruitment in Malaya or by troops passing through 
Indo-China and Siam: but neither is likely to hap- 
pen, at least in present conditions, unless the United 
States and the United Kingdom were fully en- 
gaged in the West. 

Above all, the predilection of the Asian govern- 
ments for a “neutralist” policy is important. Pakis- 
tan is a party to the Baghdad Pact and SEATO, 
but there is a good deal of opposition to both, and 
that opposition may, in the present unstable politi- 
cal conditions of the country, at any moment be- 
come dominant. The Government of India re- 
jects both with something of the fervor with which 
the Congress opposed British rule. The present 
government of Ceylon is with India on this ques- 
tion, though it is an unstable government which 
will probably be replaced in 1960 if not before. 
Whether it will be replaced by a government of 
the right or the left is still uncertain, though even a 
government of the right could probably not join 
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with the West. What will happenin Malaya when 
a general election is held in 1959 nobody knows, 
for the present government is less stable than its 
great parliamentary strength would indicate. In 
any event, the present government has never given 
its blessing to SEATO. 

“Neutralism” is attractive in Asia because, like 
nationalism, it is founded on emotion. It is based 
in the first place on dislike of “colonialism,” and 
I have already explained why the United States 
as well as the United Kingdom gets accused of that 
particular crime. In the second place, communism 
has far less terror to the Asian peoples, not ex- 
cluding the Malayans, than it has to the people of 
the United States. The peasants have nothing to 
lose but their land, and they know nothing of the 
so-called co-operatives. The workers have noth- 
ing to lose but their jobs, and they are as likely to 
lose them under democracy as they are under 
communism. In the third place, the English-edu- 
cated regard both democracy and communism as 
Western ideas which are equally attractive and 
equally suspect. Above all, the active politicians 
want to get on with the job of developing their 
own countries. They consider—without having 
fully analyzed economic problems—that this de- 
velopment has been kept back by British rule. 
They invariably exaggerate the influence which 
planned development in the national interest can 
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play, because they assume as one of the first princi- 
ples that British administrators have been con- 
cerned primarily with the interests of the United 
Kingdom. To devote substantial sums to defense 
requires the diversion of funds from economic de- 
velopment. Large expenditure on economic de- 
velopment is essential if the politicians are to keep 
themselves in power, because their nationalist prop- 
aganda has made plain that the ordinary man and 
his family will benefit enormously from the end- 
ing of British rule. If he does not, he can turn 
them out, for it is he who has the vote. 

For these reasons, I think that a neutralist policy 
must be regarded as the normal and the attitude of 
Pakistan as the exception. Pakistan has senti- 
mental attachments to the Muslim countries of the 
Near East, but finds it easier to agree with Turkey 
and Iraq than with Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia. 
The danger of Russian aggression is more fully 
recognized because of the nagging policy of Af- 
ghanistan. If India adopts a neutralist policy there 
is evidently good reason for doing the opposite. 
Pakistan’s main problem is to win friends and in- 
fluence people so that it can, in the long run if not 
in the short run, incorporate Kashmir. 


* * * 


I am conscious of the fact that in these three 
lectures I have touched many problems and an- 
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swered none of them. I hope nevertheless that I 
have made plain that the Asian countries of the 
Commonwealth are worthy of study in the United 
States. Not only do they contain much the largest 
portion of the population of the Commonwealth, 
but also they are destined to play, and indeed have 
already played, an important role in the interna- 
tional conflict. They may even have a part to play 
in a more important sphere, that of settling the 
international conflict. All I have strived to do is 
to encourage your interest in them. They are, I 
believe, as important as what Duke University calls 
“the old Commonwealth.” 
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